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Agriculture is the most healthful, the most useful, and the most noble employment of man.— WasHINGTON. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tue first number of our sixth volume will be 
romptly issued on the Ist of January next, and we 
ope it will be agreeable to all to renew their sub- 
scriptions, At the low price at which the Agricul- 
turist is published, a large subscription list, promptly 
paid in, can alone support it. We earnestly entreat 
our friends, therefore, to exert themselves in favor 
of this journal. If they will do their part, we pro- 
mise most faithfully to perform ours, by making the 
next volume, equal at least, to any of its predecessors, 
We intend to give a handsome new vignette for 
one thing, and have other improvements in store, of 
which the public will be advised when they see 
them. 

As to the terms, it will be recollected that they 
are in advance, and it is to be hoped that all city 
subscribers will immediately call at the publishers’ 
office and make payment. Those at a distance will 
oblige us by remitting their subscriptions, in current 
funds, directly to the publishers, by maz/, and they 
will take the responsibility of the,money coming 
safe tohand. Post-Office orders we do not want at 
all—it is more trouble to get the funds in this way 
than they are worth, when obtained. We truly 
hope that our subscribers will bear this particularly 
in mind. 

Any one wishing to discontinue the paper, will 
ope to get his postmaster to inform us of the fact 

y an open letter, requesting him to endorse on it— 
‘“‘ Post-Orricr Business.” By doing this the letter 
comes free. If unwilling to take this trouble to 
oblige us, then return the first number sent you, in 
a strong wrapper, with your name and post-office 
legibly written on the wrapper—and not on the 
Agriculturist—together with the word—* refused.” 
All subscribers’ names are entered on the books 
under post-office heads, and unless the post-office be 


put on the wrapper, we cannot turn to the account 
to stop it. We hope this also will be particularly 
borne in mind by subscribers. 

All those who do not promptly return the next 
number sent them, unmutilated and not written ) 
will be considered as subscribers for the whole 
volume. 

It is needless to dwell on the importance of 
liberally sustaining agricultural publications. Their 
cheapness and utility strongly commend them to 
the community.: We care not what a man’s occu- 


pation may be, all are interested either directly or 


indirectly in the improvement of agriculture. Then 
let the periodicals on this subject meet with the 
generous support.of every good citizen. 





To Prepare Corn For SHIPPING To Evrorps.— 


See that it be perfectly sound and dry. If it could © 


be kiln-dried it would be still better. Transport it 
to the ship in a clear dry day, and place it in 
moderate-sized bins in the hold of the vessel. 
These should be well sealed, and made water- 
proof; and great care should be taken to have them 
dry at the time the corn is put in. Thus prepared 
= <page We it will —_ A cay ent and 
ring a good price. If carele , e grain 
will surely mould on the voy - autdrrive unfit 
for use; for musty corn cannot be sweetened again 
by any method with which we are acquainted. 
The varieties of corn which will best bear trans- 
portation by sea, are those containing a large portion 
of oil, such as the Golden Sioux, the King Philip 
or Northern Eight-rowed Yellow, the Dutton, the 
Browne, the Rhode Island White- Flint, &c.; but 
the flour made from those varieties is not so pala- 
table to those unaccustomed to its use, as that made 





from the soft farinaceous varieties of the South . 


and West, which are improved by kiln-drying. 
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LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH.—No. I. 
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LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH.—No. 1. 


Arter leaving Baltimore, there is soon visible a 
striking deficiency in the cultivation, in comparison 
with that of the north; though this difference is 
less apparent in Maryland than farther south, as the 
aaanhnniting spirit already developed in that 
State is manifest in new and thriving villages occa- 
sionally springing up. The increased demand and 
value of agricultural products, necessarily induces 
attention to the cultivation of the soil; and more 
land is inclosed, old fences are repaired or removed, 
and new fields are taken in, and all is better culti- 
vated. The farmer soon finds from his increasing 
receipts that his prosperity is identified with that 
of the mechanic and manufacturer; and that if he 
has to pay a trifle more, which he seldom does, or 
even 50 per cent., which has never been the case, 
for the few domestic manufactured articles which 
he consumes, he is yet vastly better off for sustain- 
ing the useful arts of his own country in preference 
to buying abroad, at even lower rates, for which his 
means of payment would be soon exhausted from 
his inability to secure any fairly remunerating 
market for his products. 

The neighborhood of Washington. proverbially 
sterile, has latterly felt the influence of a domestic 
market for its productions, and many emigrants 
from New York and New Jersey have sold their 
farms at $40 to $60 per acre, and purchased here 
of a quality originally as good, at from $5 to $10; 
and by the use of proper fertilizers, lime, gypsum, 
manures, and a rotation of crops, they are fast bring- 

‘ing them into a productive state, while receiving an 

adequate return for their cultivation. It needs 
strong inducements, however, to lead the best class 
of northern farmers to abandon their social privi- 
leges at home, in which they have been born and 
nurtured, and in which they feel that they have 
inherited a right in fee simple, for the privations 
to which they are subject here. The only way in 
which these disabilities can at present be measura- 
bly remedied, is by emigrating in masses, bringing 
their schools, society, and mechanics with them, 
as many of the best early emigrants in northern 
Ohio, and other western settlements, bave done. 
Extensive changes of opinion, as to the future 
social and industrial relations of the inhabitants of 
the Southern Middle States, which are evidently 
in progress, and which, if not arrested by any un- 
toward event, will, ere long, produce such modifi- 
cations in the present system of labor, as will 
secure future emigration, and greatly increased 
prosperity and augmented value to their land. 

As our boat approached Mount Vernon, the 
bell gave token, as if by instinct, that the soil 
which occupied the happiest hours of one of earth’s 
greatest sons, now holds his remains in her bosom. 
That inbred nobility of soul which led him to the 
achievement of deeds in his social, military, and 
civil career, which will commend his name to hal- 
lowed remembrance while civilized man inherits 
this globe, equally taught him to regard the culti- 
vation of the earth as the noblest and most useful 
occupation of man. And as long as the farmers 
of the United States continue to read the history 
of their country, they will learn that Washington, 
“first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 





of his countrymen,” sought in the pursuits of a 
diligent and enlightened agriculture, his highest 
individual enjoyment, and the best welfare of his 
country. It may be doubted, however, whether 
Washington, so extensively engaged in public 
affairs during a great part of his life, made his agri- 
culture so productive as has been frequently claimed. 
His home estate partakes of that barrenness of soil 
which characterizes a great part of Eastern Vir- 
—: andthe want of good markets, and the in- 

ifferent cultivation which characterized the 
operations of good farmers in his day, could not, 
without the greatest economy, have resulted in the 
accumulation of a large estate, even on a virgin 
soil. The most rigid and enlightened system 
which the intelligence of his time enabled him to 
adopt, while it might have failed to secure great 
wealth, is still an illustrious example to the present 
and future generation of farmers; and the consider- 
able wealth he secured from the partiality of his 
early friend, Lord Fairfax, and his judicious selec- 
tions of choice lands at nominal prices, while en- 
gaged in the laborious duties of a stripling sur- 
veyor, enabled him in after life to refuse all com- 
pensation for his seven years’ service as Comman- 
der-in-Chief during our Revolution, and afterwards 
maintain that munificent liberality, which, though 
conspicuous above most others, was among the least 
of his resplendent virtues. 

For a short distance on the banks of the Potomac 
where the railroad commences, the soil yields a 
natural growth of a variety of trees and shrubs; 
and many a large clustering vine gave evidence 
of its capacity to rear the grape to advantage. 
But on emerging from the bank, we soon entered 
upon a soil, which, whether of the lightest sand, 
an indifferent gravel, or even when inclining to clay, 
with but slight exceptions, gave support to a natural 
growth of uninterrupted stunted pine and oak ; and 
with little variation, this dwarf pine and oak fol- 
lowed us from Acquia Creek to Wilmington. The 
bottoms of the Rappahanock, the James, and the 
Appomatox rivers, and for some little distance on 
either side, were an exception. The two former 
especially, below Fredericksburg and Richmond, 
give wide bottoms and some uplands of great fer- 
tility; and the inexhaustible beds of marl in their 
vicinity, owing particularly to the unwearied 
efforts of that able friend of agriculture, Edmund 
Ruffin, one of Virginia’s best and most useful sons, 
have of late years been instrumental in resuscitating 
many of the worn-out lands, and almost invariably 
increasing fertility wherever it has been applied. 
Farming, intelligently pursued under this system, 
is generally profitable. Wheat, corn, tobacco, 
potatoes, and the grasses, are raised in profusion, 
and with decided advantage. But in general, the 
country has a barren aspect, indicating too plainly 
to admit of dispute, that a soil, originally lean, has 
been exhausted by a careless system of husbandry, 
which has taken everything off without giving back 
anything in return. If I am asked what is the 


remedy, the certain means of restoration and im- 
provement for that broad belt of indifferent land that, 
with few exceptions, lines the seaboard from Maine 
to Florida inclusive, I would say, use lime, marl 
(another form of lime), and gypsum, wherever they 
prove useful, and can be procured at such prices as 
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will justify their use; where wood is abundant as 


itis generally south of the Chesapeake ; use char- |p 


coal ashes; husband and apply all the animal and 
vegetable manures which can be procured ; pursue 
a judicious system of rotation of crops, taking care 
to give back tothe soil a part of the vegetable 
matter by turning in a growth of clover, grain, 
peas, &c. ; and finally, introduce stock which shall 
consume a part of the products on the soil, and 
return in their manure an equivalent for what they 
have exhausted. Sheep, of which there are com- 
paratively few south of Delaware, would soon pro- 
duce a marked and rapid improvement in the soil, 
while they yielded an ample return for the attention 
bestowed on them. The adoption of this system 
would result in slowly, but certainly restoring the 
land; while such as were more favorably situated, 
where peat, muck, and sea-weed can be obtained 
and profusely applied, would rapidly come up to 
the most satisfactory standard of fertility. Where 
the growth of clover or the cow-pea can be secured, 
success is certain with proper management. These 
will secure the means of augmenting fertility to 
any required extent, by occasionally turning in a 
crop, and making their consumption contribute to 
the same object, by applying the manure from the 
animals, fed upon them. We know nothing beyond 
this; nor has science, or the most successful 
practice, so far as our knowledge extends, discov- 
ered anything further. There is no royal road to 
farming, more than to education; and its pursuits 
must be sought by the intelligent and diligent ap- 
plication of nature’s slow, but certain means, or 
success is unattainable. 

So far as my route enables me to determine the 
staples of the eastern part of North Carolina, they 
are exclusively turpentine, and its products. Fora 
distance of considerably over one hundred miles, 
there is but one interminable plain of pine and oak, 
and mostly of the former. There are two species 
here, the long and short leaf. The former, when 
but a few feet in height, has a very graceful 
appearance with its long, spreading, grass-like, 
tufts of luxuriant leaves, and when grown, giving 
a palmetto aspect to its branches. Both are rich in 
turpentine, while they yield freely. The system 
adopted ‘here, is to bare a part of the trunk of its 
bark, and fresh or external wood, say one-third to 
half its circumference, and two or three feet in 
height, cutting a basin at the bottom to catch the 
turpentine. This is done in the spring, and the 
deposit removed from time to time as it exudes 
and is accumulated through the season. Another 
year requires a fresh cut, which is made higher up 
on another side of the tree, and a thrifty growth 
will bear from five to eight years’ tapping. Asmay 
be supposed, an extensive forest is required to 
afford adequate employment to many laborers ; yet it 
is found highly remunerating under favorable cir- 
cumstances. A single hand will frequently earn 


$500 or $600 in a season, and sometimes $120 ina 
single month is realized by an active person. 
Much of this crude material is manufactured into 
spirits of turpentine in the woods where produced, 
and barreled for market, many of the furnaces 
employed for this purpose meeting the eye as we 
passed. 


In other Jocalities, the pine is split into 





faggots, piled in heaps, and covered like charcoal 
its, where a smouldering fire expels the resinous 
matter, which is secured in trenches, and barreled 
in its liquid state as tar. Resin and pitch are other 
forms of the same crude material. One worthy 
citizen observed to me, people might laugh at 
North Carolina for its pine, but the inhabitants did 
mighty well by it. 

The section of the state farther westward, and 
near the base of the mountains, is much more fer- 
tile, and produces abundantly of wheat, corn, and 
in many instances of cotton, flax, &c. The lands 
still further back are of a highly productive soil, 
on which is grown almost every variety of pro- 
duct suited to the climate, and the river banks, near 
the coast, afford some of the best rice lands in the 
United States. The legislative policy of the citi- 
zens of this State has been cautious, and generally 
judicious, and probably no one in the Union is in a 
safer condition. 

Wilmington has increased rapidly of late, since the 
construction of the railroad, and now contains some 
8,000 people, with most of the important buildings 
new and well constructed. It enjoys a profitable 
trade from the regions drained by the Cape Fear 
and its branches, and its traffic and manufactures 
of turpentine are productive. Both Richmond 
and Petersburg are thriving from their considerable 
introduction of cotton, iron, and woollen manufac- 
tures of late. The former has about 25,000, and 
the latter near 20,000 inhabitants. R. L. ALLEN 

Charleston, S. C., Nov. 11th, 1846. 
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Present Crop or Corn IN THE UnitTep States.— 
We see that the Louisville Journal estimates this at 
500,000,000 bushels. We should be pleased to 
learn upon what data this estimate is founded. The 
census for 1840 sets it down at 387,380,185 
bushels; but we place no dependence whatever on 
the careless returns of this census. For example, 
it sets down the potato crop at 113,183,619 bushels, 
not one-third of that of corn. Weare of the opi- 
nion, that in the Northern States more potatoes are 
raised than corn ; at the South and West, not near 
so many; still we doubt whether the crop of corn 
is double that of the potato. Admitting our present 
census to be 20,000,000, in round numbers,— 
500,000,000 would be 25 bushels of corn to each 
man, woman, and child, in the United States. We 
doubt whether there are 3,000,000 of farmers 
among our people. The above estimate would 
make the average among these 166 bushels each—. 
entirely too much in our humble judgment. 

The census for 1845 of the State of New York, 
sets down the potato crop at 23,653,418 bushels ; 
the corn crop at 14,722,114—a little over one-half 
of that of potatoes. Admitting the population 
to be 2,604,495, this would be 5 bushels of 
corn for each man. woman, and child. Suppose 
the corn crop of this State to be an average of 
that of the Union, the population of which is esti- 
mated to be 20,000.000, the whole crop then would 
be only 113,000,000. Ina note, page 375 of this 
number of our paper, taking the late U. S. census for 

uide, we estimate the corn crop at 400,000,000 
Without doubt this must be too high. 
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_ Myr. Norton's Letters. 


As I find myself once more upon this side of the 
Atlantic, I shall take pleasure in renewing, accord- 
ing to your request, an occasional, if not a regular 
correspondence. My time in Holland during the 
coming year, will be almost entirely engrossed in 
the pursuit of my chemical studies, but opportuni- 
ties will undoubtedly present themselves for the 
communication of anything interesting to your 
readers, that may fall within the range of my ob- 
servation either in the laboratory or on the farm. 

Before our ship had reached the docks at Liver- 

ool, I received an. invitation from a Scotch friend, 
Mr. Girdwood, to visit him at his new home in 
North Wales, about 40 miles from Liverpool. As 
it was a part of the country which I had never 
visited, I determined to spare a day in compliance 
with his request. From Chester to Chirk, the 
place of Mr. Girdwood’s residence, a distance of 22 
miles, I rode on the top of a coach, and thus had 
an opportunity of enjoying some of the most beau- 
tiful scenery that I have ever observed in England. 
The face of the country is agreeably undulating, 
with high bare mountains rising in the background. 
The hedges are very luxuriant, and a sufficiency of 
noble trees are scattered about to give a finish to 
the view. The number of gentlemen’s seats is very 
great, this being a favorite region. The Marquis 
of Westminster has a magnificent place, with a 
straight avenue of three miles in length, lined with 
trees, running up to the house from the high road. 

I was particularly struck by the fine appearance 
of the grass along my whole route; it was close, 
thick, and beautifully green. It is no doubt better 
than usual this year, as the summer has been a 
warm and dry one, so that the undrained fields 
have enjoyed the most favorable conditions. Now 


that the rains have commenced, a great breadth of | P 


the country shows the want of drainage, a branch 
of farming in which this section is particularly de- 
ficient. I saw some of the finest fields of turnips 
imaginable, one of about 40 acres would yield at 
least 25 tons to the acre. This must not be consi- 
dered as a fair specimen of Welsh agriculture, 
which is notoriously inferior. 

Mr. Girdwood has recently become the agent of 
an immense property, more than 20 miles in extent, 
and will no doubt gradually introduce most of the 
features of that improved system of agriculture 
which he has so successfully practised on his own 
farm in the Lothians of Scotland. He bas taken 
one very large and neglected farm under his own 
supervision, and will proceed to drain, subsoil, and 
otherwise improve it, so as to form an example for 
the rest of the property. Improved implements are 
much required. There are immense coal mines on 
the estate, one of the beds being 18 feet in thick- 
ness. The lime quarries are also worked to a very 
= extent, 120,000 tons were raised and burned 
ast year. This is in great part used for pane 
ral purposes, and is transported on the Ellesmere 
canal, which passes within a short distance of the 


quarries, A railway now building from Chester, will 
still farther increase the advantages of the property. 

Mr. Biddulph, the owner of this wide domain, 
has also what are called manorial rights over the 





whole county ; that is, he has a right to everything 
that is under the surface. He may sink a shaft for 
coal or lead in the middle of any gentleman’s gar- 
den, on merely paying him for the extent of surface 
occupied by the mouth of the shaft, and the build- 
ings which it may be necessary to erect about it. 

Chirk Castle, Mr. Biddulph’s residence, is a 
building of immense extent, and great antiquity. 
The rooms are very superb, and the repairs and 
improvements now going on, must cost from 
£60,000 to £70,000, or about $300,000. Many 
hundred acres are devoted to a deer park, where 
there is a herd of 600 deer. Some of the stags are 
of great size, with noble branching antlers. 

y stay in Wales was too short to admit of 
those particular inquiries into their agriculture and 
systems of cropping, which I could have desired. 
It was easy to see, however, that they were far 
from perfection, and that deeply-rooted prejudices 
were abundant. There is much more hope of our 
country than of such districts as these, where their 
practices, founded on the habits of many hundred 
years, have become almost sacred. 

I had no idea until I landed in this country, of the 
extent to which the ge disease has prevailed. 
In many districts, the destruction seems to be 
almost entire. The factor of Islay, one of the 
Western Hebrides, told me a few days since, that 
there were not enough potatoes for seed left in the 
island; he had seen none upon his own table for 
some time. Many of the crops were not lifted at 
all, but the starving poor were allowed to pick over 
the fields and save what they could. The popula- 
tion of the island is about 17,000, and of these a 
very large proportion — almost entirely upon 
potatoes for their food. The factor said they must 
starve without assistance from government. The 
price of potatoes here in Edinburgh is 25 cents per 
eck. In Ireland, as you have doubtless heard, the 
destitution is becoming frightful. A general move- 
ment of the whole disposable military force thither, 
has taken place within a few days, as in some coun- 
ties the people are proceeding to violence. In other 

laces there have been gatherings of men who 

ave marched peaceably to their landlords and 
asked what they should do to avoid starvation. On 
assurances of relief the poor creatures have quietly 
dispersed. 

The demand for our bread-stuffs must be enor- 
mous during this winter, particularly for Indian 
corn. Weare highly favored with an dvadant crop, 
and it is to be hoped that by the energetic measures 
which the British government are now adopting, 
a sufficient supply will be procured from us and 
others, to avert the unspeakable horrors of famine. 

Edinburgh, Oct. 16, 1846. Joun P. Norton. 


Above, we have the gratification of laying before 
our readers the first of a second series of letters from 
Europe, by our excellent friend, Mr. Norton. Suf- 
ficient funds having been recently donated to Yale 
College, to establish a professorship of Agriculture 
in that venerable institution, Mr. N. was appointed 
to it, and sailed from this port on the 16th of last 
September, with a view of passing another year in 
Europe, in order to better fit himself for assuming 
the duties of his station. 
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PIGSTIES. 


Turre is perhaps nothing that more strikingly 
marks the thrifty farmer than the judicious arrange- 
ment and good condition of his farm-buildings. . 

Having had occasion lately to erect some pig- 
sties, and being dissatisfied with the old arrange- 
ment, I set about devising a more convenient one. 
My plan, on trial, is found to answer an excellent 

urpose. I send you acopy, with a description, 

oping that it may prove of some service to my 
fellow farmers; or at least excite their attention to 
this important, but much-neglected branch of farm 
economy. | : 

The cut represents one of a series of pens 
that of course may be extended to any number. 
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SHOW OF THE BERKSHIRE AGRICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY. 

Tue thirty-sixth anniversary of this Institution 
was celebrated by the farmers, mechanics, mer- 
chants, lawyers, physicians, clergy, and ladies of 
Berkshire, and a large assembiage of visitors from 
abroad, at Pittsfield, on the 7th and 8th of October, 
with all the usual demonstrations of joy and kind 
friendly feeling which a feast of the in-gathering of 
the harvest can be supposed by the most poetic 
feelings to inspire. 

At an early hour on the morning of the 8th, the 
wave of concourse commenced rolling on our hill- 
sides, and through our valleys, bearing in its 
course the patriarch of hoary years, together with 

his sons rejoicing in robust manhood, and his 
daughters smiling with matronly grace, bear- 
ing “ their little ones like flocks;” and attended 
by their oxen given to strength, their generous 
kine, and bleating flocks; and a wave accu- 
mulating new strength in every motion, eo that 
long ere high noon had marked the zenith of 
the day, our metropolitan village exhibited a 
floating mass of living things, borne together 
by a mighty impulse of kindred thought and 
|d feeling, from the most distant corners and ob- 
scure recesses of our territory. ' 
The exhibition of neat stock was said by 
competent judges to have been in every respect 





‘Pian oF a Piasty.—F ic. 83. 


Description.—Pen 12 by 18 feet. Letters a, posts of 
cedar or white oak, 8 feet long, set in the ground 
3 feet, and 6 feet apart each way. On the inner 
side of the first three tiers of posts, short posts are 
inserted, on which are laid stout oak sleepers to 
support a floor of 2-inch plank, which must have a 
sufficient slope back and towards the passage way, 
A, to carry off water freely; the last plank being 
raised a little at the lower edge so asto form a 

utter through the passage, A, carrying all the slops 
into the manure-yard, B, in the rear. 

The space between the second and third rows 
of posts to be covered with a roof resting on 
the top of them overthe sleeping apartment, C, 
and the passage way, and enclosed all around 
excepting the doors to the sleeping apartment, 
and at each end of the passage, which should 
each be 2 feet wide by 3 high. This leaves a 
floored apartment, D, in front (which should be to 
the south), of 6 by 12 feet, in which is placed a 
trough, 6, with a spout, d, from the outside, for 
feeding. A ledge should be raised in front of the 
sleeping apartment, to keep the wet from running 
in, and the front posts under the roof must be 2 feet 
higher than the rest, to give it sufficient slope. ° 

The manure-yard, Bb, 6 by 12 feet (which, by 
this arrangement, is effectually hid from view), 
should be paved with large stones, to prevent the 
hogs from rooting too deep. The whole to be en- 
closed with good Raw about 4 feet high, leaving 
a gate, c, to the manure-yard. J. MC. 

Perth Amboy, Oct. 19, 1846. 

a 


Sureriok WHITEWwasH.—Potter’s clay mixed 
with prepared whitewash in the proportion of a 
pound of clay to a quart of liquid, is excellent. 


superior to that of any previous occasion. 

the beauty and strength of horses, Berkshire 
has not in former days been celebrated ; but it was 
remarked by many that the show of these animals 
gave assurance that the enterprise of her farmers 
was waking up in this particular, a fact which is of 
itself evidence, that these hills will, ere long, fur- 
nish ranges of as beautiful stock of this species as 
ever luxuriated on the plains of Arabia. 

The sheep and swine more than sustained the 
character of former years. Among the noble ani- 
mals that graced the pens were the Durham heifers, 
recently introduced from the land of peers and 
nobles, by the Hon. Edward A. Newton, of Pittsfield. 
Notwithstanding their late arrival from over old 
ocean, they appeared perfectly “ at home,” among 
the new scenes of their surroundings, and highly 
—e with the becoming simplicity of our repub- 
ican institutions. The reputed eagerness with 
which Yankees gaze at strangers, and the guessing 
and wondering always attendant when he sees a 
new object, caused no dismay to them. Should 
they ever pant for usages in society which acknow- 


ledge sovereign power, other than the — of the 


people, they would undoubtedly yield as willin 
and as great a tribute to the queen of the milk pail, 
as they would to the reigning sovereign of the 
British isles. . 

From the show of animals, we passed to the 
spacious Town Hall, the grand repository of beau- 
tiful specimens of handiwork and shrewd inge- 
nuity—carpets, rugs, blankets, quilts, stockings, 
mittens, boots, shoes, gentlemen’s and ladies’ hats ; 
indeed, everything calculated to protect the outer 
man from the invasion of the stern old king of the 
north (whose approaches are already heralded by the 





advance guard of chilling winds and nipping frosts), 
were there seen, got up in styles of admiration and 
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wonder. For the encouragement of southern eco- 
nomists, who prefer purchasing in foreign markets, 
rather than manufacturing at home, we must note 
a piece of carpeting, of more than ninety yards in 
length, manufactured by Miss C. F. Peirson, of 
Richmond, in a style which a southern nabob 
might be proud to admire, while, at the same time, 
he might be prouder still that he is a native of a 
republic where the persevering energy and discrimi- 
nating taste of such women are allowed ample 
scope for their operations. Then we saw on the 
opposite end of the hall, a beautiful silk bed-quilt, 
worked by Mrs. Lucy Gay, of the same place. We 
did not attempt in the hurry, and amid the excite- 
ment of the occasion, to count the number of pieces 
arranged in this rich and gay article, but were cre- 
dibly informed that they numbered seven thousand 
six hundred and ninety-two, all beautifully orna- 
mented in roses. W hata bed of flowers that must be, 
adorned with an article enriched by so much labor 
and fine taste! And what a dowry must the bride 
present to her husband who can bring such speci- 
mens of the labor and skill of her girlhood’s sunny 
days. Then there were butter and cheese of the 
richest flavor, paintings of the highest finish, furni- 
ture of the most polished brightness—in short, 
almost everything calculated to 


“ Variegate, adorn, 
And make the farmer’s home delightful.” 


There, too, we saw a card of finely-wrought hard- 
ware, from the manufactory of L. aah & Sons, 
of Pittsfield ; a box of chemicals from Mr. Fish, of 
Salisbury, Conn.; and a model of Benson’s new 
machine for raising water, all matters that indicate 
the growing prosperity of our country. 

On the morning of the second day, the plowing 
match came off at eight o’clock. From five to 
seven thousand spectators attended to witness the 
feats of the occasion, and twenty-four teams, thir- 
teen of horses and eleven of oxen, entered to com- 
pete for the prizes. The time for performing the 
labor was, in consequence of the dryness of the 
earth, and heat of the morning, lengthened to an 
hour, and the skill manifested showed itself worthy 
of Berkshire plowmen. 

At eleven o’clock, the Society moved in proces- 
sion to the Congregational Church, to hear the re- 
port of awarding committees, and listen to the 
address of Joun 8. Gouxp, Esq., of Stockport, N.Y. 

We would not anticipate the publication of Mr. 
Gould’s address (for we hope it will be published 
entire, and go into the hands of every farmer in the 
Jand), but we cannot forbear saying that it was 
what the present state of agriculture promptly de- 
mands—sound, pointed, and practical. 

He alluded to the exhausting system of husban- 
dry, which has depopulated some of the fairest por- 
tions of the earth That professional knowledge is 
necessary, and should be brought into continual 
practice, to prevent a continuation of such calami- 
ties. He conclusively showed, why so many {ail- 
ures arise from adopting what is called book-farm- 
ing, and urged the importance of farmers keeping a 
strict account of their operations; and in giving 
their statements to the puodlic, that they should be 
particular in describing soil, situation, locality, 





and all the et ceteras on which their failures or suc- 
cesses depended. He further urged the immediate 
introduction of agriculture as a science into all our 
common schools, by stating that these are the in- 
stitutions where the great body of American farmers 
are to receive their first and final education. 

After the address, the reports of the Committees 
were read, which gave satisfactory assurances of 
the increasing interest in agricultural advancement, 
and of the flourishing condition of the county. 

The exercises at the Church closed, and the 
Society, with their guests, returned to the Berk- 
shire House, and partook of the excellent repast 
provided for the occasion ; after which, they sepa- 
rated, with much kind feeling, to their quiet homes, 
rendered dearer by the late festival, to commence 
anew their labors of preparation for another similar 
scene. W. Bacon. 

Mount Osceola, Mass., Oct. 12th, 1846. 
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IMpoRTATION OF PureE-Brep MERINO SHEEP.— 
Gentlemen desiring any information whatever in 
regard to the late importation of sheep, by Mr. 
Taintor, of Hartford, Connecticut, will please ad- 
dress the editor of this paper, as Mr. T. has no time 
to answer letters on this subject. The editor is also 
empowered to make sales of the male produce of 
this flock, deliverable next season. Females will 
not be for sale. Special attention is requested to 
this paragraph by all interested in the matter. 


ee 


Tue Late Epipemic amonG Horses.—lIt is 
known to most of our readers, that a very fatal 
epidemic has prevailed extensively, the past season, 
in the country around this city, among horses. It 
seems to have confined its attacks almost exclu- 
sively to pastured horses. A medical friend, in 
whose opinions we have great confideace, and who 
has made some dissections, informs us that he con- 
siders the malady a malarious congestive fever, 
affecting specially the head. General bleeding has 
not been useful. The treatment from which most 
advantage appeared to be derived, consisted in the 
topical abstraction of blood from the head (that is, 
bleeding about one quart), and the application of 
cold water to it, by means of cloths bound upon it; 
and internally the use of calomel, about two 
drachms daily, till the horse recovers. The disease 
has now ceased. Should itreturn, our friend thinks 
that the best means of preventing its ravages, will 
be to confine the horses to stables, especially dur- 
ing the night. 





TRANSPLANTING TREES.—A correspondent in the 
January number of the Agriculturist cautions gar- 
deners against transplanting trees while the sap is 
in circulation, as it cannot be done without injuring 
them. How are ignorant cultivators to know when 
a tree is in a proper state? Are trees which lose 
their leaves annually moved more safely in autumn 
or spring? What season is best for removing 
evergreens in the Middle States? and why? 

An Inquirer. 

For information on this subject ‘* Inquirer” is 
referred to note on p. 224 of the current volume. 
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BRITISH AND IRISH FLAX CULTURE.—No. 2. 

Nature and Preparation of the Soil, Sowing, §c.— 
The most suitable soil for flax is a deep loam, or 
rich haugh, on a moist bottom, where the pores are 
not so close as in clay or till, and the strength of 
the soil fully equal to the food which the plant re- 
quires. Clayey land seems to be of too close a 
texture for its tender roots, and binds too much to 
allow the fibres to expand themselves in quest of 
nourishment. A light sandy soil, on the other 
hand, is too weak to bear a heavy crop, and is too 
much exhausted by it to render the lint crop a suf- 
ficient recompense for the chance of failure in the 
subsequent crops. On lands saturated either with 
underground or surface water, good flax cannot be 
expected. 

In those countries, in which the greatest quantity 
of flax is produced, the most favorite soil for this 
crop is on the banks of large and gentle-flowing 
rivers, which, by their flooding, have, in the course 
of ages, formed the richest and deepest mould. This 
may show us what is its native soil, and where it 
can be cultivated with the most profit. ' 

Preparing the Land, than which nothing can be 
more simple; for, if the field destined for flax has 
been plowed the full depth, previous to the frost, it 
will only be necessary to reduce the surface to a 
garden-like state, by harrowing, scarifying, and 
rolling ; it being scarcely possible to render the 
land too fine. 

In order to ensure a first-rate crop, it will be 
necessary, during the above process, to sow six or 
eight bushels per acre of bone-dust, and about two 
ewt. of real guano, by which means they will be 
intimately mixed with the soil; or if bone-dust 
cannot be had, the guano might be increased to 
three or four cwt. per acre. But about eight loads 
of good farm-yard manure, well decomposed and 
mixed with mould, is much to be preferred. 
Where land is in a previously rich state, less ma- 
nure will, of course, be required ; but if it has only 


oeen slightly plowed, a repetition will be necessary, 


as well as of the scarifying, &c. Small pieces of 
grass and roots of weeds left by the harrows should 


be gathered up, anda light roll drawn over the| P 


land before. 

Sowing the Seed, in order that it may fall upon 
an even surface. Linseed is generally sown by 
hand; but this process is best performed by such 
machines as are used for grass seeds. Some prefer 
depositing the seed by a drill set at intervals of 
about seven inches ; a practice [ at first adopted, 
but now discontinue in favor of the broad-cast 
system, because the stalks will grow to a greater 
length, and be more equal in size; nor is my land 
infested with any noxious weeds to render hoeing 
necessary. Where the seed is sown by the hand, 
the machine or the drill, it must not be deposited 
deep. Half, or one inch, in damp weather, and 
one and a half in dry, ought not to be exceeded. 

If seed and coarse flax are the aim, six pecks an 
acre will be sufficient; but if fine flax and seed, 
eight, ten, or twelve pecks will be necessary. It 
will be found in general that the greatest quantity 
will produce the most valuable fibre, but the least 
seed. 

A sandy does not require so much seed as a 





heavy soil; but the inexperienced will find the 
most profitable crop to be that grown from six to 
eight pecks. Observe, if the drill is used, the 
creases should be filled up with a bush; but if the 
seed is sown broad-cast, fine light harrows must be 
used. An extra turn or two, therefore, with the 
harrows, the roll, and the scarifier, beyond the re- 
quirements for barley, will be sufficient. It will 
also be found that, where the soil has been well 
prepared and cleaned, the cost for weeding flax will 
be very trifling; because, when the land is rich, the 
plants spring up with astonishing rapidity, and 
quickly overtop the small weeds. It is necessary, 
however, to remove the larger, but much injury is 
often done in the attempt to eradicate the smaller. 

As early in April as the weather will permit, is 
the best time for sowing; for the earlier sown, 
the better the crop. Do not await perfect dryness 
in the soil, as the seed will vegetate more quickly 
when the ground is somewhat moist. 

Facts connected with the Flax Crop.—1st.—Under 
the improved system of husbandry, flax is not ex- 
hausting, but a highly restorative crop. 

od.— It sown primarily for the seed, the value of 
the crop is equal to the average value of wheat, 
barley, and oats. 

3d.—Under experienced management, in every 
department, the crop is worth more than wheat. 

4th.—Flax will grow upon any soils that pro- 
duce grain, and upon soils where grain will not 
grow at all. 

5th.—The plant will flourish after any crop, 
turnips excepted, and probably carrots or mangel 
wurtzel. 

6th.—F lax has been grown upon my farm during 
the past six years in the following rotations, viz. : 
clover, stubble, flax, wheat, barley—wheat, flax, 
wheat, barley—wheat, barley, flax, barley—pota- 
toes, flax, turnips, wheat—wheat, potatoes, flax, 
turnips the same year, barley—and so on, the im- 
provement in each field being distinguishable. 

7th.—When wheat follows flax much less seed 
is required. | 

8th.—The successful cultivation of the plant de- 

ends upon the preservation of the seed—a point 
hitherto not recognized either by the theory or 
practice of past or present times.—Condensed from 
Warnes’ Treatise. 


THE ALPACA.—No. 7. 

Domestication of Alpacas in Europe and in the 
United States —The further introduction and domes- 
tication of the alpaca in Great Britain and Ireland, 
has been diligently and ably investigated by Mr. 
Walton, from whose treatise we give the following 
condensed account :— 

In 1817, the late D. Bennet, Esq., of Farringdon 
House, Berks, received a pair of alpacas, and fed 
them, as he did his sheep, with hay and eee in 
the winter. He found them hardy and healthy; 
and noticed that they required little care. From 
this stock he reared fifteen, of which the greatest 
number he had in his possession at one time was 
eight. Generally the young ones passed into 
other hands. 

From Viscount Ingestre I was favored with the 
following, under the date of May Sist:—* In 
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answer to the queries which you put to me,I beg to 
state, Ist, That the animals I imported were a pair 
of alpacas, and that I shipped them from Valparaiso 
in the latter end of the year 1825. ‘2dly, That they 
stood the voyage remarkably well. 3dly, The 
female had, three or four times, one young one at a 
time. And 4thly, They were for some three or four 
years at Earl Talbot’s, at Ingestre, to whom I gave 
them, and who afterwards, I believe, made a pre- 
sent of the whole stock to the Zoological Society in 
Regent’s Park. I will addthat I had them shorn 
once or twice, and had the wool spun, which made 
a cloth of the softest texture possible. I have no 
doubt that they might be naturalized in this 
country,” &c. 

The next person who seems to have taken a 
fancy to these animals, was Thomas Stevenson, 
Esq., of Oban, Argyleshire, who, under date of the 
13th of last March, politely forwarded to me the 
annexed report:—‘ Fourteen years ago, a son of 
mine in Peru, shipped on board of a merchantman a 
dozen alpacas for me, with an understanding with 
the commander, that he was to receive for payment 
of freight one half of whatever number might arrive 
safe in England. The object of this arrangement 
was to induce the captain to take greater care of 
them than he otherwise would do; yet of the 
dozen only four reached Liverpool, and of course I 
only got two, a male and female, which were 
about a year and nine months old when they reach- 
ed Oban. Although I had been long in South 
America, I had never seen an alpaca, and was 
therefore ignorant of the proper mode of treating 
them ; sol fed them in the same way as we do 
Highland cattle, and found it to answer remarkably 
well, in so far as their health and growth were 
concerned. They were driven out with my milch 
cows to pasture, summer and winter. During the 
night they got a little hay or straw ; and, in winter, 
when snow covered the ground, a little grain in the 
sheaf was placed before them. They were fond of 
all vegetables and shrubs ; particularly so of hedges 
and the tops of young trees. I never weighed 
them ; but I should think they would have weighed 
from eleven to twelve stones, of sixteen pounds to 
the stone. The male was very strong, and I have 
seen him canter easily with a stout man on his 
back. Their wool was very fine; but I made no 
use of it further than manufacturing some of it into 
stockings for my family. I am sorry to say that 
they never bred. 

ot Se afterwards, my son shipped a dozen 
llamas for me; but I only got a pair, eight having 
died during the royage, and the commander of the 
vessel reserved the other two for himself. My two 
received the very same treatment as I had observed 
towards the alpacas ; and, when two years old, the 
female had a young one, and continued to have one 
regularly every year, about the month of April. 
She went a year with young. Of the offspring 
about one half lived; of which, the females began 
to bear when two years old. I sold my young 
stock to various persons ; and two years ago, find- 
ing that I had only one female left, and that the old 
one, I sold my whole stock, which consisted of 
five, having five years ‘eins sold my alpacas. 

‘“* The a and llamas lived very quietly to- 


gether until the latter had their first young one, 








when the male alpaca became extremely jealous 
and furious, and on several occasions leaped a wall 
five feet high, and broke through a dozen men, to 
beat the male llama, which, being slightly the hea- 
vier of the two, he did, carrying his anger so far as 
even to beat the young one when he could reach 
him. Besides the alpacas and llamas above men- 
tioned, two years and a half ago I had another 
Peruvian animal, called the vicuna, generally con- 
sidered to be of the same species. It is not, how- 
ever, so large, being about the size of a fallow-deer, 
but infinitely more graceful and beautiful. This 
animal runs wild in Peru, and I could never tame 
mine, although I received it when very young. It 
was led out every morning to a small enclosed park. 
The wool of the vicufa exceeded in fineness any 
wool I have ever seen. I tried to have some of it 
manufactured into a shawl at Glasgow, but could 
not succeed, and at last I lost my packet of it in 
transmitting it from one manufacturer to another. | 
was so unfortunate as to Jose this beautiful animal 
by a boy striking it on the heart with a stone, 
which caused instant death. It was a female; and 
what made me lament my loss the more, was the 
circumstance, that the poor creature was six months 
gone with young by the llama. My son a second 
time sent me eight alpacas, but they all died on 
their passage.” 

To subsequent inquiries, Mr. Stevenson, under 
date of March 30th, furnished me with the follow- 
ing additional particulars :—‘ The grounds upon 
which I fed my alpacas and |lamas were of different 
descriptions, being partly hill and partly plain, and 
they seemed to agree equally well with them. In 
my former letter, I forgot to state that, during the 
warm months of June, July, and August, my 
alpacas and llamas were left in the fields all night. 
The total number of births I had was, I think, 
eleven. Of these, six came totheir full growth, 
one was killed by accident, and four died whena 
few days old. The greatest care is required to be 
taken of them till they are two or three weeks old, 
after which there is no fear of them. The mothers 
are very fond of their young, and take great care of 
them, spitting at any one who comes near them. J 
did not try to cross the alpaca and llama; indeed, | 
never thought of it. I regret to hear that you find 
so much difficulty in awakening the attention of 
farmers to this subject. I have just had a letter 
from Lady ——, making inquiries for a friend in 
Germany ; and I should not wonder if the Germans 
do not forestall us in the acquisition of alpacas. I 
have heard from my son in Peru, that he has 
lately, on two occasions, shipped for me four 
alpacas, but they all died on the voyage. I think 
the way you propose bringing them over will be a 
great improvement.” 

From the same party, under date of the 10th of 
April, I was favored with the following :—* I have 
delayed until now, acknowledging the receipt of 
your last esteemed favor, in order that, before doing 
so, I might have an opportunity of carefully read- 
ing your very interesting work on the naturalization 
of the alpaca. 1 have indeed had much pleasure in 
perusing it, and I only wonder it has not been the 
means of causing farmers to take a greater interest 
in the matter than they at present seem to do. 

«‘ At page 14 of your book, you say that the 
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llama goes seven months with young. I may 
mention, that those I had went between eleven and 
twelve months. The female was invariably cov- 
ered by the male two or three days after she had a 
lamb, and, from the singularity of this circum- 
stance, it attracted my very particular attention, and 
I regularly marked down the date on which the 
female was covered, and found that she went with 
lamb a very few days less than a year. I may add, 
that I have in my possession a stone representation 
of a llama at rest, as you mention in p. 16, which 
was taken out of an Indian grave in Peru. I may 
also state, that I have two grandsons with me from 
Tacna, who remember having often seen the dried 
flesh of the llama. They agree with you in saying, 
that the Indians are very fond of eating it.” 

By Robert Gill, Esq., I was favored with the 
subjoined, dated Manchester, April 15th :—* It is 

uite true that I was one of the first who possessed 
the llama and alpaca. I also succeeded in breeding 
them, I think, to the extent of three; but, as I have 
no memoranda, I can only say from memory. I 
also possessed two vicunas, but was not successful 
in breeding from them; nor have I heard that any 
one here succeeded in breeding them. In conse- 
quence of changing my residence about five years 
ago, I parted with the few animals of this class 
which I then possessed. I am glad to find you are 
taking up so interesting a subject. I had not heard 
of your work; but shall have much pleasure in 
reading it, as well as the forthcoming one. Should 
you succeed in aig to the number of our domes- 
tic animals, you will deserve the thanks of the 
country at large. Much remains to be done both 
in — and the feathered race.” 
oseph Hegan, Esq., of Liverpool, after stating 
that he was the person who presented to the Earl of 
Derby the first alpacas his lordship had, about five 
years ago, under date of April 20th, writes thus :— 
‘*‘ For two years I lived at Arrow Hall, Cheshire, 
and while there had three or four of these animals. 
The survivor of these, with the progeny of one 
female, have been for the last two years on a farm 
in Ireland, belonging to Mr. W. Danson of this 
town, and I really know nothing of them. The 
manager of the farm is Mr. Bell, of Gainsboro’, 
near Listowel. Iam sure he will readily give you 
all the information in his power; and he has now 
had a fair opportunity of ascertaining the habits of 
the animal, from its birth onwards. Those under 
the charge of Mr. Bell are the pure breed—un- 
mixed alpacas.” 

Charles Tayleure, Esq., of Parkfield, near 
Liverpool, in a note, dated April 11th, speaks thus: 
—* In reply to your inquiries, I beg to say, that my 
memory is not sufficiently good to enable me to 
state in what year I imported the first alpacas and 
vicunas. I recollect that there were a pair of each, 
and that the alpacas had a young one, the others 
none. I had the misfortune to have one of the 
vicunas killed by a dog; and in consequence of 
some subsequent importations of alpacas being dis- 
eased, and the disease spreading to the others, I put 
them under the charge of a shepherd in the neigh- 
borhood, who, by administering too strong medi- 
cines, killed the greater part of them. This tended 
to disgust me; and, not long after, the only two 
alpacas that I had left I gave to Lord Derby. Ona 





— mountainous country I consider that they 
would do well. Cold does not affect them, but 
diet does.” 

From Henry Lees Edwards, Esq., of Pyenest, 
near Halifax, under date April 6th, I received the 
annexed :—‘* In reply to your inquiries I beg to 


State, that in 1839 I imported from Valparaiso six 


alpacas and two vicunas. In 1841, of six alpacas 
shipped for me, only two arrived safe, and in the 
same year I purchased three in Liverpool, making 
a total of eleven alpacas,and two vicunas. Of the 
former, eight have died, leaving my present stock 
three alpacas and two vicunas. From the latter I 
have had no lambs, but from eight alpacas in field, 
I had eight lambs, chiefly premature births, onl 
two of which lived to twelve months, and them 
have also lost. These animals have been much 
subject to scab, which is difficult to remove from 
them, and mine were seldom free. They were kept 
ina good grass field on the side of a hill, a dry 
pasture, but not short grass like the hill tops. In 
the beginning they had a good deal of hard food— 
oats, beans, &c., besides grass and hay—but when 
they died so rapidly, I discontinued hard food, and 
now only give them grass, hay, and vegetables.” 

The Earl of Derby’s being mixed up with the 
alpaca question, seems to have been purely acci- 
dental. Pursuing that refined taste for rare objects 
of natural history which has always distinguished 
his lordship, he made the acquisition of a few 
llamas, and added them to his splendid menagerie at 
Knowsley. There they were seen by Mr. Hegan, 
who happened to mention that he had some alpacas 
on his property, in Cheshire, of which two were 
eventually transferred to his lordship, who subse- 
quently obtained as many more from Mr. Tayleure, 
of Liverpool. Treating both varieties as mere 
curiosities, and seemingly never intending to use 
the preferable one as farm stock, his lordship allow- 
ed them to cross, and the result was births in the 
ordinary course. Both llamas and -alpacas kept 
separately, also bred almost every year; but, be- 
sides these, his lordship procured a pair of guanacos, 
such at least they were called by the seller, although 
I am inclined to think most oe 

On the 22d of February, the Marquis of 
Breadalbane condescendingly informed me that “ he 
had a few alpacas for a short time, but they all died 
with the exception of one ;” adding, “ that it was the 
opinion of his people who had charge of them, that 
the pasturage was too rich, and that they would 
have done better on hill ground.” 

Understanding that the illustrious consort of our 
patriotic Queen had so far identified himself with 
the fortunes of the British farmer as to purchase a 
pair of alpacas, with the intention of allowing them 
the range of his grounds, I addressed a note to 
G. E. Anson, Esq., his royal highness’s treasurer, 
and, under date of March 5th, was honored with a 
reply in these words :—* It is true that there are 
two alpacas at Windsor, but, as yet, no use has 
been. made of them.” I have since received a 
sample of black wool, clipped from the Prince’s 
male alpaca, and full ten inches long. In quality 
it is much superior to the imported, being exceed- 
ingly soft and moist to the touch—a proof that the 
fibres contain more yolk, or, in other words, the 
animal has drawn more appiopriate nourishment 
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from our pastures than it could on the Peruvian 
mountains, ‘The wool of the female is shorter, but 
equally fine and lustrous. 

Under date of May 31st, I was favored with 
the annexed from A. G. Stirling, Esq., of Craig- 
barnet Place, Lenaoxtown, near Glasgow :—* I 
received your letter concerning the alpaca, &c. It 
had for several years been my wish to procure a 
couple of these animals from their native moun- 
tains; but, after various attempts, I found I could 
not succeed. Latterly, however, I was fortunate 
enough to obtain a male and female from the Earl 
of Derby’s stock, which were sent here about the 
latter end of last August. My motive was—irst, 
that, considering the great altitude at which alpacas 
live at home, and the sort of food they subsist 
upon, I thought that our hilly bent in Scotland, 
which neither sheep, cow, nor horse, will eat, 
might prove well ees te for them, taking into ac- 
count the coarser herbage upon which they thrive ; 
secondly, I wished to keep these Peruvians in my 
sheep-park with the sheep, in front of the house, 
so that I might be enabled to form an opinion of 
their habits, &c. 

* Now, sir, from ten months’ observation, I am 
enabled to state, that I have found them most docile, 
mild in temper, and never attempting to break a 
fence, and agreeing perfectly well with the sheep 
and young lambs. During our last winter, which 
was more severe than usual in this country, with 
many vicissitudes as to climate, and attended with 
weeks of deep snow, I thought it necessary to com- 
mence giving them some food, and began with 
rye-grass hay and turnip. After some little time, 
the keeper told me that they were not eating the 
rye-grass hay so well as at first. I then desired 
that a coarser kind of meadow hay should be given 
to them. This they greedily ate, and left the other. 
They next seemed to tire of the turnip, and I ordered 
each of them to have a handful of oats, which they 
ate freely of at first. However, in about three 
weeks, they also became indifferent to the oats. A 
handful of beans was next tried ; they fell to them 
most greedily, and never lost their relish for them. 
By way of Pj ene I desired the keeper to mix 
the oats and beans together ; and, as a proof of 
their partiality for the beans, it may be stated, that 
they picked the latter out, and left the oats; which, 
if they are to be winter-fed, evinces that meadow 
hay and beans is the food they like, and would 
thrive upon. 

«* A small shed had been put up in the park for 
them, to which they generally resorted at night; 
but, when the snow was at the deepest, and the 
wind blowing hard and piercing, these animals left 
their shed, and picked up what grass they could 
get at the roots of trees. This shows that they are 
impervious to cold. Not so the sheep, for they 
were then cowering down under shelter, wherever 
they could find it; which proves to me that our 
climate would agree well with alpacas, and that 
they would exist where our sheep would die. We 
hope that the female is with young, which time 
will show. Both male and female are jet black, 
and there is a small speck of white, about the size 
of a shilling, upon the nose of the male. In so far 
as my experience goes, I can safely say that they 
have never had a day’s illness since they came 


here. Their clip of last year amounted to 174 lbs., 
which are beautiful silky fleeces, and which said 
silky wool is still in my possession.” 

The introduction of the alpaca into the mountains 
of Ireland is a new and important’ feature in the 
experiment. The attempt was first made by Robt. 
Bell, Esq., of Villa House, near Listowel, in the 
county of Kerry, a practical and observant farmer, 
who seems to: have started with the determination 
of treating the animals, as nearly as he could, with 
the same fare, and, in the same manner, as wee are 
on their native hills—that is, no petting, and plenty 
of exposure. This is by far the most judicious 
plan, and it is to be regretted that it has not been 
adopted earlier. Subjoined is an extract from a 
report addressed to me by that gentleman, under 
date of March 18th :— 

‘“* Agreeably to your request, I have much plea- 
sure in giving you a brief statement relative to the 
small herd of alpacas which we have here. These 
beautiful and interesting animals arrived at this 
place in the summer of 1842, previous to which, 
after being landed at Liverpool from their native 
mountains in Peru, they were kept in that neigh- 
borbood for sometime. They are the only animals 
of this kind ever introduced into this country, and 
have been admired by numbers of persons, many of 
whom came very long distances to see them. Of 
course, it is quite unnecessary to give you a 
description of these graceful creatures; for any one 
who has perused your publication on the Naturali- 
zation of the Alpaca, and has seen and observed the 
habits of the anima] in question, will readily per- 
ceive how thoroughly you are acquainted with the 
subject of your work in its minutest details; but I 
may inform you, that the alpacas on this farm are of 
various colors, some being brown, others black, and 
one perfectly white. They have not been shorn 
since the month of June, 1841, and the average 
length of their wool at this time is eleven inches, 
and so firm to their bodies, that the smallest lock 
cannot be pulled off without great force; therefore, 
they never Jose a bit. It is exceedingly fine and 
silky ; indeed, very much finer than any alpaca 
wool I have yet seen imported into England ; and, 
during the two years they have been here, there is 
a visible improvement in the texture cf their coat, 
and I think that the wool of the alpaca lamb here is 
superior in fineness even to that of the vicuna_ I 
have frequently examined them very closely, but 
could never find upon them a wool-tick, or any 
vermin whatever, to which ordinary sheep are sub- 
ject; and 1 was very much afraid, during the ex- 
ceedingly hot weather which we had last summer, 
that, from their great weight of fleece, they would 
be attacked by the fly; but lam glad to say that no 
such casualty befell them, although sheep, con- 
tiguous to their pasture, were much injured by it. 
| have never, even after a whole day’s rain, found 
them wet to the skin; for their wool, on becoming 
wet on the outside or surface, mats together, and 
becomes quite impervious to the heaviest showers. 
I certainly do not exaggerate when I say, that each 
of the old alpacas here would clip at this time up- 
| wards of thirty pounds of wool.” 
|__ The introduction of the Peruvian sheep into the 





| United States was strenuously recommended by 
‘Mr. Wm. D. Robinson, as long agoas 1824. He 
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caused the several varieties to be engraved, and an 
account of them published by John S. Skinner, 
Esq., in the American Farmer of that year, in which 
he makes the following bold, though patriotic asser - 
tion :—* I venture, without any hesitation, to assert 
that, the individual or individuals who succeed in 
first landing in the United States a pair of the sheep 
hereafter described, would not only be compensated 
in a pecuniary sense, equal to their most sanguine 
expectations, but would render a greater service to 
our country than if they introduced all the mineral 
wealth of Peru.” Notwithstanding the opinion, so 
positively advanced, it does not appear that an im- 
portation of any of these animals has ever taken 
place, except an occasional individual for the use 
of a menagerie or some strolling show. 

The importance of some movement to introduce 
the Alpaca into the United States, both at the 
North as well as the South, is manifest, from the 
fact that our climate, particularly in mountainous 
districts, as along the entire range of the Allegha- 
nies, will be well adapted to their natures, and that 
they may also prove a source of national wealth. 
The cloth manufactured from their wool is now 
well known, and is in general use. Ata iate meet- 
ing of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Mr. W. Dawson stated that six years 
before, he brought before that Society a subject that 
received its countenance in an especial manner ; 
which was to induce manufacturers to exercise their 
ingenuity to discover means for consuming a wool 
of a silken texture in a manufactured state, and 
also to prepare the landed gentry and farmers to 
naturalize the animal called the alpaca, a species of 
sheep, eating that which the cow, the horse, the 
common sheep, &c., reject. He added, “ The 
manufacturers have succeeded beyond my most 
sanguine expectation, and the naturalization also. 
The former has created a national wealth of 
£3,000,000 to £5,000,000 per annum ; the latter 
is progressing rapidly. I have proved that these 
mountain rangers can be domiciled in our own 
country, though brought from beyond the Andes 
mountains, in Peru. I[ have tried the experiment 
in my own lands on the west coast of Ireland, in 
the wildest districts of the county of Kerry, and 
already a company is on the tapis to bring over 
10,000 of these animals for the national good.” 
He said that the race was nearly extinct in Peru, 
and therefore it was desirable to bring it over to the 
British Isles; their wool approaching silk, and their 
flesh being improved by English air and pasture. 
The Queen and Prince Albert were wearing royal 
robes from the wool of some bred in Windsor Park. 
And he gave it as his opinion that “zn ten years 
these animals will add £20,000,000 per annum to the 
national wealth.” 
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To Susscripers.—Have you carefully cut the 
leaves and preserved your numbers of the Agricul- 
turist. If so, get them bound for future reference. 
We would rather supply a lost number gratis, 
than you should neglect to do this. The size of 
our paper is a convenient one, and the expense 
of binding is trifling to compare with that ofa folio 
or evena quarto form. We have made arrange- 


ments with our binder to do up the volumes hand- 
somely, in cloth, for 25 cents each. 





THE STRAWBERRY QUESTION. 


As much has been written on the Strawberry 
Question, I shail express my views by setting fort 
certain positions, from which T shall make deduc- 
tions and amplifications, sustaining all by facts and 
arguments. 

Postulates.—1st.—A_ normal strawberry blossom, 
be it of what character it may, never changes, and 
all the runners from each parent plant being com- 
ponent and identical parts of the original, serve 
only to perpetuate its primitive character. 

2d.—Normal blossoms of the strawberry are of 
three forms ; first, perfect, having fertile stamens 
and pistils; second, staminate, having sterile or 
abortive pistils; third, pzstidlate, devoid of perfect 
stamens. 

3d.—Plants of the perfect character sometimes 
produce a few of their earliest and latest blossoms 
so weak as to be without stamens, or with very im- 

erfect ones, which is caused by weakness or ex- 

austion, in the same way as numerous other plants 
produce occasional impertect flowers, and as ever is 
the case with some double-flowering plants, which 
produce single flowers from the same cause; but 
this in no wise affects the general character of the 
plant, which is always maintained in all vigorous 
blossoms. z 

4th.—Staminate and pistillate varieties (abso- 
lutely so) never vary under any circumstances 
whatever; and those who advocate such change 
might with equal justice assert that male and female 
animals transpose their sexual characters. 

5th.—The flowers of two only of the normal 
forms produce fruit, the perfect and the pistillate ; 
the staminate is invariably barren; the pistillate is 
also barren, except when attended by plants of one 
of the other normal forms. 

Deductions.—The fertility of any variety cannot 
be positively tested and decided upon, when other 
varieties that may affect the result, exist in 
proximity. 

1st.—** Hovey’s Seedling,” whatever assertions 
may have been made to the contrary by various 
persons, without proper scrutiny, was, in the origi- 
nal, is now, and ever will be, a “ distinctly and 
perfectly pistillate plant ;’ and consequently no 
Hovey’s Seedling has ever produced, or ever will 
produce fruit, without the aid of some variety pos- 
sessing stamens. 

2d.—No one of the plants called Hovey’s Seed- 
ling, described otherwise than pistillate by Mr. 
Downing and others (unless they erred as to their 
character), was a genuine Hovey’s Seedling, but 
they were misled by confusing other varieties with 
it, Im some cases the whole bed being of a different 
kind, and in other cases the beds must have been 
composed of Hovey’s Seedling and some other va- 
riety, mixed. Not one of the transpositions of 
Hovey’s Seedling that Mr. D. speaks of, took 
place, but he was misled by the circumstances to 
which I have alluded, or by others. 

The error of Mr. Hovey in supposing his seed- 
ling a perfect plant, capable of producing fruit of 
itself, arose from the proximity of some staminate 
variety ; and the errors of Mr. Downing, both on 
this and various other points at issue, have arisen 
from the juxtaposition referred to, one variety fer- 
tilizing the other, and also from errors in the 
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names, and from admixture of varieties in the same 
bed, as Mr. Longworth supposes; which several 
causes have prevented him from forming correct 
conclusions, and have resulted in an incongruous 
mass of erroneous positions. The ideal doctrine of 
Mr. Downing that “ all strawberry plants in their 
natural state are perfect in both organs, and stami- 
nate or pistillate ones, chance monstrosities, produc- 
ed from high cultivation,” is a radical error, and con- 
tradicted by facts well known to every close ob- 
server. And the opinion expressed by Mr. Down- 
ing that omen however perfect will degenerate into 
the pistillate form, from over-bearing and conse- 
quent debility, and that Hovey’s sag has 
done so, carries with it two absurdities. In the 
first place, if such variation were caused by exhaus- 
tion, powerful nourishment would produce a resto- 
ration; and, secondly, the position that a plant, 
over-worked and debilitated, should thenceforth 
assuine the power of being more productive than 
ever, is contrary to the whole order of nature. If 
sucha rule could be applied to man and quadru- 
meee the results would be vastly important and 

eneficial, and it is with much regret that I express 
my doubts. This second position, it will be also 
perceived, strikes directly at another opinion ad- 
vanced by Mr. D., that when a plant has reached this 
State, it will produce finer and more abundant crops, 
‘* because the whole blossom (meaning the whole 
force) of the pistillate plant is devoted to the fruit 
itself.” For however rational and correct this last 
position may be, as advanced by Mr. Huntsman in 
respect to plants in their natural vigorous state. it 
can scarcely be deemed by any rational mind to 
apply with equal force to varieties that have attain- 
ed this character from unnatural and absolute pros- 
tration. I have waded along thus far in this ques- 
tion, although after reading several articles, and 
finishing with Mr. Downing’s last one, I felt, as to 
replying, just as Mr. Webster did at Faneuil Hall, 
two years ago, only with the difference of a single 
word. Mr. Webster there remarked, ‘* Where 
shall I go?” I asked myself; ‘‘ Where shall I 
begin?” All the remarks which I have ventured 
to make in the foregoing article, were advanced 
without seeing Mr. Downing’s strawberry beds, 
and are based wholly on my own investigations, 
and on the unerring order of nature. I have since, 
however, inspected the strawberry beds in his own 

rounds, and shall be able to shed some additional 
ight as to the cause of Mr. D.’s almost unaccount- 
able errors, which I think by making some addition 
to the suggestions already advanced, as to their 
cause, will be pretty fully explained. 

I have taken thus sais pains in this matter from 
an ardent desire that the strawberry question 
should be settled and set at rest for ever; it having 
savored too much of wheat changing to chess, or 
rather of a worn-out bull changing to a prolific 
heifer. In the meantime, I shall a gratified at any 
facts and arguments calculated to sustain the fol- 
lowing statements made by Mr. Downing, and also 
that the “‘ many persons” referred to by him, may 
Le named, so that their strawberry beds may be ex- 
amined. ‘ Notwithstanding Mr. Longworth’s in- 


credulity, we still assure him, that two years ago, 
we raised a remarkably fine and large crop of 





Hovey’s Seedling Strawberry, without the proximity 
of any sort whatever. The same results have to our 
own knowledge been attained by many persons this 
season, who have grown large and perfect crops of 
the same variety for the rst time, in gardens 
where there has been no other strawberry of any 
kind, or only in distant portions of the same garden. 
We have examined these plants of Hovey’s Seed- 
ling, when in flower, and found the blossoms large 
and perfect in stamens and pistils.” 

Note.—The italicising of some passages in the 
above extract ismy own, and intended to elicit 
attention. Wo. R. PRINcE. 

Prince’s Linnean Botanic Gardens and 

Nurseries, Flushing, Sept., 1846. 
n-ahallinaesine 
ENTOMOLOGY.—No. 2. 

HavinG gained a general knowledge of those 
forms and appearances which insects assume before 
they reach their perfect state, the gardener or agri- 
culturist should next make himself acquainted with 
their classification. 

All insects are either winged or not winged. 
This fact gives rise to two primary groups, viz. :— 

First.—Apterous Insects, or those which in no 
period of their existence are ever furnished with 
wings ; as the spider, centipede, &c. They under- 
go little or no change; that is, they come from the 
egg or from the body of the parent, nearly in the 
same form they are destined always to preserve. 

Second.—Ptilota or Winged Insects, on the other 
hand, undergo the changes already described ; first, 
larve, then pupa, and finally, full-grown, and with 
wings capable of flight. These are called perfect 
insects, and comprise all butterflies, bees, wasps, 
beetles, dragon-flies, and ants. These last enter 
into this great division ; for although the majority 
of those we see are without wings, stil] they are 
only the neuters or imperfect ants, the true males 
and females being each furnished with four wings. 
As nearly all the insects which relate to agricul- 
tural and gardening operations belong to the class 
of Ptilota or four-winged insects, 1 shall confine 
my remarks to these only, pointing out the leading 
divisions, and defining them in such language as 
can be understood by the most unscientitic. 

The Ptilota or perfect insects, are naturally 
arranged into five orders, and were named by Lin- 
neus as follows:—1. Lepidoptera. 2. Hymenop- 
tera. 3. Hemiptera. 4. Coleoptera, and 5. Neu- 
roptera. 

Lepidoptera.—This well-known and _ beautiful 
order is characterized by four wings, thin, membra- 
naceous, and covered with a fine, powdery sub- 
stance ; this, on being magnified, is shown to con- 
sist of innumerable minute scales, lying one upon 
another, like those of fishes. Lepidopterous in- 
sects are known in common parlance as _ butterflies, 
moths, &c.; these are, in fact, natural divisions, 
and comprehend many thousands of species. Few 
insects of this order are injurious to the agricultur- 
ist, but to the gardener and the orchardist some of 
them are, indeed, a bane. 

The insects of the numerous and splendid tribe of 
butterflies are well characterized by ying only dur- 
ing the middie of the day. In their caterpillar state 
they all feed upon the leaves of plants; and when 
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they change into chrysalides, either suspend them- 
selves by the tail in some retired situation, or 
attach themselves to some object by means of a 
strong transverse thread; but they never spin a 
rot nor undergo their metamorphoses in the 
round. 

. The hawk-moths form the second division of 
lepidopterous insects, and are only to be seen on 
the wing at the rising and setting of the sun, that 
is, in the former and leise part of the day. Their 
flight is so extremely rapid, that the eye cannot dis- 
tinguish the motion of their wings, nor the colors 
which ornament them. The caterpillars of the 
larger kinds are, in general, very beautiful; and 
are easily known from those of butterflies, and of 
other moths, by a sort of horn or curved process, 
issuing from the last segment of the body. None 
of these are found to be injurious to the gardener 
or farmer, and only three or four kinds of the 
butterfly, while the moths, the third grand division 
of lepidopterous insects, are not only the most nu- 
merous, but among them we find the greatest pro- 
portion of injurious and destructive species. Nearly 
all, in their caterpillar state, are external feeders, 
that is, they feed upon leaves. On changing into 
the chrysalis state, they either conceal themselves 
in a silken cocoon, or burrow in the earth, but are 
never exposed like butterflies. The perfect insect 
seeks its food during the night, goecilie beginning 
their flight in the dusk of the evening. Fruit trees, 
but more a apple trees, are subject to the 
attacks of many lepidopterous caterpillars. Inde- 
pendently of the various causes of blight, proceed- 
ing from the soil and the weather, there are others 
entirely originating in insects. Orchardists fre- 
quently find the tender leaves on the young apple 
shoots have the appearance of being sown or woven 
together, or rolled up and withered; now it is 
beyond all doubt that neither heat, cold, nor fungi, 
have the least agency in causing these injuries; 
they are, in fact, entirely produced by two smail 
caterpillars of two different species of small moth, 
and if the leaves are separated and carefully un- 
rolied, these depredators will be detected. rom 
the lamentable neglect that agricultural entomology 
has hitherto received, the perfect insects have never 
been ascertained, and even the effects which they 
produce have been attributed to other causes. 

The larva of the ghost-moth attacks and does 
much mischief to the roots of the hop-plant. The 
giant goat-moth, as a caterpillar, lives entirely 
within the trunk of the willow, and soon brings it 
to decay. A small moth eats the culm of the rye 
within the vagina, and thus destroys many ears ; 
while our woollen garments, furs, feathers, and 
even books, are sometimes ruined by the depreda- 
tions of three or four other little moths, unfortu- 
nately too well-known in our dwellings. 

Hymenoptera.—Insects of this order have four 
transparent wings, and the tarsus, forming the 
third or outer division of the foot, is composed of 
five joints, while the body is armed with a sting. 
The insects of this order are more intelligent and 
more beneficial to man than any others. The nu- 
merous species of bees supply him with honey; 
the ant (particularly in tropical climates) is a grand 
promoter of vegetable decomposition; and the in- 
numerable host of ichneumon flies carry on a per- 





petual warfare with every description of cater- 
pillar. The large autumnal wasp is the only inju- 
rious hymenopterous insect in gardens, the small 
~ wasp mes measure beneficial. , 

emiptera.—The chief characteristic of this 
order, is that the mouth is in the form of a slender 
and lengthened proboscis, which, when not used, 
is folded beneath the breast, but not coiled up, as in 
lepidopterous insects. The wings are four, two of 
which are always clear, and the others generally 
semi-transparent. One division of this order feed 
upon insects, and consequently are not injurious to 
gardens, but the other division feed upon vegetable 
Juices, as plant-lice, plant-bugs, &c. 

The aphides or plant-lice, next to locusts, are 
the most universal devastators of vegetables. 
Almost every plant is attacked by them ; and their 
fecundity is so prodigious, that Reaumur has proved 
that, in five generations, one aphis may be the pro- 
genitor of 5,904,900,000 descendants; and it is 
supposed that, in one year, there may be ten gene- 
rations. The injury they cause is produced b 
sucking or pumping out the juices of the shoots. 
portion of them only are provided with wings, 
which, as has been belies observed, are four in 
number. Some species are not so prolific as 
others; but those feeding upon the different kinds 
of pulse, and on flowering plants in general, in- 
crease so rapidly and take such entire possession 
of whatever they fix upon, that vegetation is 
checked, and often destroyed. The aphis meets 
with a powerful enemy in the lady-bird or lady- 
bug; for it has been often observed that when vast 
numbers of these interesting little beetles are seen, 
it is where the aphides have been very plenty. Mr. 
Kirby, an English writer, states, that in 1807, the 
shore at Brighton, and on the south coast, was 
literally covered with these little beetles, to the 
great surprise and even alarm of the inhabitants, 
who were ignorant that their little visitors were 
emigrants from the neighboring hop-grounds, 
where, in their larva state, each had slain his thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of the aphis, known to 
the hop-growers under the name of the fly. 

Coleoptera.—This extensive and well-defined 
order comprehends all those insects generally called 
beetles. They have four wings, but two of them 
assume the form of hard wing-cases, which meet 
close together in a straight line down the back. 
There are many tribes of these insects, which, both 
in their larva and perfect state, are extensively in- 
jurious: to the gardener and agriculturist. ‘The 
May-bug is one of the most destructive insects in 
this country. The female deposits her eggs in the 
ground, where, in a short time, they change into 
young grubs; these, when full fed, are about one 
and a half inches long, soft and white, with a red- 
dish head and strong jaws. These grubs are 
known to farmers as the potato-worm, from their 
ravages upon the tubers of this vegetable. In this 
state the insect remains four years, at the end of 
which it digs in the earth three or four feet deeper, 
and spins itself a smooth case, where it changes to 
the chrysalis, and the following spring comes forth 
in its perfect form. Various species of weevil, 
most of them very small, do considerable injury ; 
as all the species live, in their larva and pupa 
state, upon seeds and vegetables. 
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Neuroptera.—This order is composed of masti- 
cating insects, having four wings, two of which 
are always transparent, the other two being in 
some, clear, in others, opaque. As respects their 
wings this order may be mistaken for the Hemi- 

tera, but the difference between the two orders may 
* immediately distinguished by their mouths, the 
Neuroptera having strong jaws for devouring their 
food by mastication, while the Hemiptera have 
none, but are supplied with a proboscis for suction. 
The principal divisions are represented by the 
dragon-flies, cockroaches, grasshoppers, locusts, 
&c. Dipterous insects connect the Ptilota or four- 
winged class with that of the Aptera or wingless 
insects. L. T. Tavsor. 
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REVIEW OF THE SEPTEMBER NO. OF 
THE AGRICULTURIST. 

French Mode of Making Apple Butter—Now, 
with all due deference to French cooking, I do not 
believe that this French dish is a better condiment 
than the old-fashioned Yankee apple sauce, when 
composed of three-fourths rich, sweet apples, and 
one-fourth quinces, thoroughly cooked in good 
sweet cider, after boiling five gallons into one. 
{Neither do we, and we wish we knew where we 
could get a half barrel of it for our winter supplies.) 
Iam sure the domestic is the best, but let those 
who can, try both. Who will tell how the west- 
ern or southern apple butter is made? In a journey 
we once made irom Massachuseits, through those 
states, we found this article good and cheap. [We 
hope some of our readers will answer our corre- 
spondent in the matter of apple butter.] 

Preservation of Apples.—Strike out from the 
directions for packing all the articles but the sand, 
and be sure it is very clean, very dry, and that it 
fills ali the interstices so that no two apples touch. 
Any warm upper room is better to keep the cask in 
than a cellar, unless it is a very cool one, and un- 
usually dry. It will take a very hard frost to in- 
jure fruit so packed. All kinds of vegetables may 
be preserved a long time fresh in the same way. I 
have known potatoes so kept at sea, much longer 
than any other way. One voyage in particular [ 
recollect, our decks were often swept by the sea 
breaking over them, and leaking down through the 
hatchway among the potatoes, endangering them by 
the moisture. Who knows but potatoes might be 
kept thus from being affected in winter by the rot? 
{We doubt whether sand-packing would preserve 
them, but are confident fine charcoal dust would. 
The latter would also be a much better preservative 
at sea, as it is a great absorber of moisture.] 
Such articles as these are among the most valuable 
of a work like the Agriculturist, but the directions 
should always be very plain and simple, and, 
above all, correct. 

Importation of Pure-bred Merino Sheep.—I am 
well pleased that we have got one importation of 

ure Merinos, about which there can be no dispute. 
t is pleasing to see such a devotion of wealth to 


such a national object of benefitto the cultivators of 


American soil, as this act of Mr. Taintor, who is 
entitled to receive a meed of praise from all the 
friends of agricultural improvement in the country. 
It is @ great pity that many other men of wealth do 








not “ occupy their leisure hours with as useful a 
hobby.” It is my opinion that this kind of fine- 
woolled sheep, taking all things into consideration, 
are the very best of any in the United States for 
profitable wool-growing. Though, indeed, I enter- 
tain serious fears that, under the new tariff, that 
branch of American industry is destined to be 
prostrated, [We have no fears of the kind. We 
will turn out American intelligence, industry, and 
perseverance, in growing wool, against the whole 
world, tariff or no tariff.] 

Patent Fence.—I do abhor this disposition to 
patent every new thought. In fact, this is not 
new, and is unworthy a patent. I have thought 
and talked of the same plan years ago, but gave it 
up as worthless. The interest on the cost extra 
over wood posts, will amount to enough and more, 
than to pay for replacing them. I cannot discover 
‘“‘ its cheapness.” And unless made very heavy, 
these posts will not prove “ imperishable.” They 
are not so strong as stone; and unless very hard 
burnt, will rot about as soon as jiocust or cedar 
timber, and be very likely to be broken by frost. Hf 
this country must continue for ever to be taxed one 
hundred millions of dollars a year for useless 
fencing, the sooner we commence building iron 
fences the better. (See January No., page 171.) 
I mean my language to be plain enough to show 
that Iam not“ on the fence.” 

Symptoms of Disease in Animals.—Will you 
please to tell us where to feel the pulse, and how to 
know whether it is “ full and frequent,” or not? 
Other wise this article is not of much practical benefit 
to us unlearned diggers of the soil. Veterinary 
surgical knowledge is at a very low ebb in this 
country. [The poets say, “ there is a pulse in 
every vein ;” so now, Mr. Reviewer, we think you 
will be at no loss to find it. If you are, call upon 
the arteries ; and if you cannot find these, the next 
time you skin an animal, just map them out on a 
paper or wooden animal, and set the same up on 
your kitchen mantel-piece for the study of yourself 
and family. All this is easier done than plowing 
straight lines. ] 

Use of Gypsum, §c.-—Although you ‘ presume 
that most intelligent farmers are perfectly acquainted 
with everything concerning it,” I assure you that 
not one-tenth of them know anything abcut it. To 
many of your readers, | presume your remarks of 
its uses and benefits will be new; and it will also 
be new for them to learn, that by using a small 
quantity of gypsum at a trifling expense, they may 
absorb and prevent nearly all of the unpleasant 
smell of a privy, &c. Will one inten doit? Tan 
bark applied daily will effect the same purpose; so 
will ashes or lime in a great measure. 

Anderson’s Patent Hammer.—Of all the improve- 
ments ever made upon this important and indispen- 
sable little teol], this last is undoubtedly the best. 
The greatest wonder is, why it was not thought 
of before. 

Tomatos.—Of all the modes of cooking them 
there is none quite equal to “‘ our way.” Scald 


and pee) them; then stew them in their own liquor 
a long time, till there are no lumps; then add 
crumbs of dry bread to absorb nearly all the juice. 
They are good when first cooked while hot, and 
equally good when cold, or when warmed up again, 
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morning, noon, or night. In fact, I may say of 
them what the sublime poet says of another stand- 
ing dish :— 

Bean porridge hot, and bean porridge cold, 

And bean porridge best at nine days old. 


Dandelion Coffee-—What! that common plant 
that grows in everybody’s door-yard? Is ita fact? 
Who has tried it on this continent? Anything that 
will help to stop the enormous consumption of 
coffee in this country, I shall look upon as a great 


blessing and saving of health and life. 


The Alpaca.—This is a very interesting article, 
in which much useful information is conveyed in a 
concise form; and if passed over by the reader 
might as well be referred to again. By the by, 
what of the project for importing alpacas? Will 
it fall through for want of funds? I shall feel 
ashamed of my country if such is the fact. It does 
not seem probable to me that the alpaca or any 
cross from them will ever. be used in this country 
as beasts of burden. Although very useful in the 
mountains of Peru, where it 1s necessary to carry 
packages over regions entirely. destitute of roads, I 
do not think they would suit this railroad region of 
g0-a-head-i-tive-ness, where every man has, or may 
have, a good carriage-road by his door. Though 
I must acknowledge that many of said roads are 
very rough ones, and show that the dwellers there- 
on are buta small remove above the uncivilized 
llama-drivers of Peru. 

Manure.—Will manure deteriorate if kept under 
a shed, or if well piled up out of doors? If lime, 





Mr. Editor, differ very widely in our appreciation 
of the benefit likely to. be derived by American 
farmers by this act of Great Britain. As a philan- 
thropist, I rejoice to think that the half-starved 
English and Irish slaves may partake of some of 
the blessings enjoyed by our American slaves. 
For, among the latter, suffering, for lack of food, is 
almost an unknown thing. I most sincerely wish 
that the British starvelings: could have a goodly 
share of the eatables of this country that daily go 
to waste ; or, the good, rich food that our hirelings 
turn up their noses at, and would utterly refuse to 
live upon. I do not dispute your axiom that there 
is a tendency to produce a surplus of grain in this 
country; but I do say, that it would place this 
country in a far more prosperous condition if there 
was sufficient inducement for that portion of the 
population which tends to create that surplus, to 
engage in other pursuits to an extent that there 
would be a home consumption of all the agricultural 
products of our fertile soil. If the cultivators of 
American soil are only to look to a foreign market 
for their surplus productions, it will take more mil- 
lions than there are in your arithmetic to compen- 
sate them for their loss of ahome market. Again, 
all the exports of agricultural products, even should 
it (which I doubt) amount to $20,000,000 a year, 
will be returned to us in the manufactured products 
of pauper labor, such as every country should 
alwaysmakeat home. While it is recollected that 
those engaged in the carrying trade are ‘ con- 
sumers,” that a goodly number of them are foreign- 
ers, and that a very much larger number of con- 


gypsum, ashes, or charcoal, were mixed with the |sumers would be engaged in carrying the surplus 
heap, will it “‘ undergo a degree of combustion and | coast-wise, for the home consumption of home 


become dry rotten, mouldy, and useless?” In 
using fresh, hot stable dung, I never have found any 
difficulty if plowed in deep. The best way to doit 
when much mixed with straw, is to spread it upon 
the ground before the plow, and then let a boy 
follow with a rake and rake into each furrow the 
width of the next. 

To Prevent Smut in Wheat.—lIt is truly strange 
that smutty wheat should ever be grown, when it 
can so easily and certainly be prevented. The 
most expeditious way to wash a quantity of wheat 
is, to havea large trough full of brine; let the 
wheat be in a tub or basket at one end, where the 
washer can dip it up conveniently into a sieve, a 
small quantity at a time; plunge the sieve suddenly 
down into the brine, and nearly all of the smut will 
rise up and float over; then empty the wheat into 
another tub of brine, and the remainder of the smut, 
if any, will float; brush away to the other end of 
the trough the floating smut, and repeat the opera- 
tion until your second tub or trough needs empty- 
ing. I don’t think it will need to stand and soak, 
and I don’t think you can grow smut from wheat so 
treated. Dry your seed as directed, with lime, 
ashes, or gypsum. 

Side-hill Plows.—Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, 
manufacture a very strong and easily worked im- 
plement, which needs only to be seen to be appre- 
ciated. There are fifty thousand of them needed at 
this moment in Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, 
and Missouri, upon the soft easily washed side-hills 
of those states. 

Repeal of the British Corn Laws —You and I, 


manufacturers of home-grown raw materials, into 
fabrics to export, instead of exporting the raw ma- 
terial and food for others to use to gain a power to 
level the agriculturists of this country down to the 
same level as the serfs of overgrown British land 
monopolizers. ‘* Hence the disastrous effects” can 
and will be as “ great as apprehended by some;” 
and while ‘“* many of our farmers will grow richer 
by the sales of their produce” to English manufac- 
turers, many, very many more, will grow poorer in 
consequence of the repeal of our own and British 
tariff laws. Weshall see. [We think our corre- 
spondent has slightly misapprehended the tone of 
our article. We simply congratulated the Ameri- 
can people, and those of Great Britain and Ireland, 
upon the repeal of the odious duty on corn. In 
stating the advantages of enlarging a foreign; we 
said nothing of the home market, of the importance 
of which no one has a higher estimation than our- 
selves; and we would do everything which we 
thought just and honorable to extend it. Do we 
understand Reviewer to assert that —— the 
foreign is likely to curtail the home market? If so, 
we should be pleased to know how this is to be 
accomplished. We are of opinion that taking off 
the late duty on corn, in Great Britain, will add at 
least five cents per bushel to its average value in 
this country, forthe next ten years to come. Admit- 
ting the product now to be 400,000,000 bushels, 
this would be a gain to the country of $20,000,000 
perannum. Previous to the duty being taken off of 
cheese, in Great Britain, in 1841, we exported to 





the United Kingdom next to nothing ; and the price 
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had got down in our own country to 3 and 4 cents 
per 1b., for a prime article, thus making it a losing 
business to the dairyman. Now that same article 
is worth fully 7 cents, and upwards; and one 
million pounds of it were exported, during the last 
week in October, from this port (New York) alone. 
Would Reviewer leave us to infer that this was 
going to benefit the pauper population of England, 
to the injury of the American dairyman? No; we 
will do him the credit to believe that he would draw 
no such conclusion; and yet we are sanguine in the 
opinion that corn and cheese will prove a parallel 
case. ] 

Foreign Cattle.—I agree with you most cordially, 
neighbor Bement, that we have imported enough at 
present. If we rightly improve those we have, 
we might better become exporters than zmporters. 
We might just as well import our wheat and pota- 
toes, as any more cattle. Many now have learned 
to think that nothing American is good enough for 
their perverted taste. We have the seed, and if as 
good cattle cannot be grown upon our soil as that 
of Great Britain, let us acknowledge the fact, and 
own our dependence again upon our old mother for 
all the common necessaries of life. 

Southern Agriculture.—Perhaps it is as your cor- 
respondent from Louisiana thinks, ‘‘ almost useless 
for any one to waste paper and ink to write to the 
southern planter,” &c., because he won’t read. If 
your ‘ plantations are too extensive to manure 
thoroughly,” throw away one-half or three-quar- 
ters, and treat the remaining part rationally. The 
fact is, your _ of rushing everything is your 
ruin. I don’t know how it is with you, asI have 
never visited your immediate locality, but I know 
in many of the cotton plantations, the most de- 
structive system of farming is pursued that I ever 
saw. The timber is barely cleared from the land 
before the soil is literally washed away down the 
steep side-hills, and the land spoiled for ever! 
Perhaps your land at “* Redwood” is level, and only 
in danger of being worn out by the eternal round 
of cotton after cotton every year, which you can- 
not prevent, because you ‘have no time to haul 
large quantities of manure to the field.” But I tell 
ty that you do not need to haul manure ; your 
and can be kept in good condition for ever by 
green crops plowed in, and by doing all Ae plow- 
ing twice as deep as you now do, which I venture 
to assert is not over two inches. If you think dif- 
ferently, I beg you to go into your fields unknown 
to the plowmen, and stick down a dozen pegs two 
inches below the surface, and then follow the 
plows and see how many they will plow up. If 
the present low price of cotton continues, it will 
drive you to cultivate other crops, which, if not 
otherwise profitable, will save your soil from utter 
prostration. I have seen as fine Cuba tobacco 
grown a hundred miles north of you, as ever grew 
upon that Island. As for the assertion that north- 
ern farmers would be as bad off as your southern 
farmers now are, I cannot agree to it. Look how 
they are renovating some of the worn-out lands of 
Virginia. When your present exhausting system 


of farming in Louisiana has ruined the land, and its 
present occupants, northern farmers will then come 


however useless it may be to write them to south- 
erners. But I am glad to see that one planter, the 
writer of the article under review, is in a fair wa 
to be benefited by reading the Agriculturist ; and it 
is a great pity that many others could not be induced 
to follow his example in both reading and writing 
in agricultural papers. 

Removing Stains from Cloth.—This is one of 
those plain, concise articles, that all grades of intel- 
lect can understand. It is the many such useful 
articles as this that gives great value to your paper. 
I like them. 

Yellows in Peach Trees.—No doubt the cure is 
effectual. But I wish to know whether it would 
not also answer to cut them off even with the 
ground, and then the roots will sprout up and make 
new trees? 

Management of Honey Bees.—I have only one 
remark to make upon this article. Mr. Miner con- 
demns bee-houses in toto This is so contrary to 
old custom that I cannot at once agree to it. My 
bee-house is simply for the purpose of sheltering 
the hives from sun and storm, and [ have never ex- 

erienced the difficulties mentioned. But if Mr. 
iner’s plan of hanging up hives in the open air is 
best, it certainly is cheapest. But pray, Mr. M., 
do your hives never warp and crack, and leak 
water; and is the sun not too hot without any 
shade whatever? Let us hear further from you on 
this point, and in a more serious mood. 

Sowing Machine.—For seeding, I prefer Pen- 
nock’s, for that plants and covers; but this may do 
well for spreading plaster, &c., which that would 
not. But this costs too much, and I think it can be 
simplified and cheapened. Construct the upper 
roller in the figure so as to serve for the axle, and 
by being made fast in the hubs of common wagon 
wheels, revolve with them. Geer from the axle 
direct into the cylinder. Havea revolving band on 
the centre of the axle, to which the coupling rod 
can be attached, and then the whole of the sowin 
apparatus can be attached to a common wagon, an 
not cost over $20. If the present machine is pa- 
tented, my improvement is not; so all creation ma 
use it if they like. There is nodoubt, in my mind, 
about the feasibility of the alteration. 

Colic in Horses.—The recipe is very good, but 
the difficulty is to know whether the complaint is 
colic. I have seen a good many horses die with a 
complaint that appeared like colic, which no medi- 
cine on earth could cure after the horse showed 
symptoms similar to colic. The directions for pre- 
vention are therefore the most valuable of the two. 
The Superior Corn Bread, found at Bement’s 
Hotel, I have eaten there, and endorse * good ;” but 
I have eaten the superior of it made in a southern 
negro cabin, with meal and water only, thoroughly 
worked into stiff dough and palatably salted, then 
laid between two cabbage leaves and buried like a 
potato to roast in the hot embers of a wood fire. 
Such corn bread is good—cheap—easily made—but 
never grind the meal fine. This is where the Eng- 
lish will fail—they talk of * flour of Indian corn ;” 
that spoils it most surely. 

Succotash.—All right Mr. Farmer and Gardener. 
Hope all your readers have got the pork, and will 
follow your plain directions to cook this excellent 





and grow rich, where the system of — the 
soil las ruined the owners. a 


These are facts, 


dish, which is often spoilt in making. 
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Adulteration of Milk.—There is but one way that 
[can see which will be likely to secure us pure 
milk in the city of New York; and that is, by 
establishing an extensive milk company under the 
surveillance of the police, subject to a forfeiture of 
their privileges if ever found selling adulterated 
milk. Having a large number of regular customers, 
it will be the interest of the company to sell nothing 
but pure milk, and certainly the interest of pur- 
chasers to buy from no other source. This combi- 
nation would brush down dishonest dealers. The 
subject is worthy of further thought and discussion. 

Wheat in Georgia.—I am well aware that good 
wheat crops car be grown in all the Southern 
States; but I wish to inquire of Mr. Terrell, how 
the grain can be preserved from the destruction of 
the weevil, which so infest all the country south of 
latitude 37° or 38°, that I have ever visited? If they 
do not infest Georgia, and wheat can be profitably 
grown there for ‘‘ 373 cents a bushel,” it is cheaper 
than it can be grown upon the boasted prairie 
lands of the West, maugre a late article in the New 
York Journal of Commerce, asserting that it can be 
grown for 16 cents! Mr. Terrell is an observing and 
interesting correspondent ; but I would recommend 
to him to take great care that his observations made 
while travelling by railroad, are not erroneous. 
We have too many railroad travellers’ publications 


| now-a-days. His observation upon the true policy 


of the South to raise her own provisions, is worthy 
of all credit, and should be much more generally 
practised. But when that becomes the case, seve- 
ral of the North-western States will feel the loss of 
a home market, and at the same time learn that they 
have no foreign one. [Dear Reviewer, don’t be so 
certain of that fact, otherwise we fear we shall be 
obliged to suspect you as one of the Editors of the 
New York Tribune. ] 

Drovers’ Dogs.—This cut is not quite “as clear 
as mud,” though somewhat muddy; for to us un- 
learnt in dogology, we are not able to distinguish 
‘“* Boxer” from “ Rose,” and therefore it is not so 
interesting as 

Domestic Fish-Ponds, with its clear, beautiful 
illustrations, and very lucid description, by an ex- 
cellent writer, whose new work upon the “ Trees 


| of America,” I will read with pleasure, whenever 
| the author sends me acopy. [You shall have one 


gratis, if we have to send it ourselves. ] 
Practical Facts about Pork and Bacon.—This is 


| from a prolific pen, from whence flow a great 
| many practica! facts upon a great many interesting 
| subjects, and upon this one he writes exactly as 

though “he was brought up among the hogs.” 
| That this article is an interesting one, is proved by 
tthe fact that it is “ taking the round of the papers.” 


How to Destroy the Canada: Thistle.—This is all 


very good doctrine; but how are you to induce 


“ every man toweed on his own side of the fence?” 


| Weeds in fence corners, is another of the evils of 
| Our wretched system of fencing, which has not 


been sufficiently adverted to by the advocates of 
cultivating land without fence. And until that day 
of wisdom arrives, I, for one, despair of ridding the 
land of this troublesome weed, as well as many 
other of the evils of the system of compelling one 
man to fence against everybody else’s cattle. Be 
assured, “‘ old farmer,” that although you may 








“‘ chisel” out the thistle, a thousand others will not; 
and “ faith without works” will never rid the 
country of the Canada thistle, any more than in the 
negro’s sermon it could make “ de hoga gemman in 
de parler.” 
mported Cattle.—I have said my say in remarks 
upon Mr. Bement’s communication. Mr. Vail is 
a very enterprising friend of improvement, and has 
a beautiful herd of cattle; but suppose you admit 
similar articles from all the eminent stock-breeders 
in the country, including pedigrees, would it be in- 
teresting to the great majority of your readers ? 
The half-dozen lines in your August No., with the 
addition of the importer’s name, is all the space that 
should, in justice to your paying readers, have been 
occupied by this subject. 
Private Agricultural Schools—Well, if you 
‘‘ cannot agree with Reviewer,” we will not quarrel. 
Your politics, which you proclaim in this article, 
are so different from mine, that it will probably be 
useless for us to attempt to “ hitch our horses to- 
gether.” I believe the object of all governments 
should be to foster the interests of the people gov- 
erned ; and to collect and concentrate resources to 
accomplish great works, for great good, by a great 
combined effort of the whole people, through the 
agency of the rulers acting as managers for all the 
individuals, that no one individual can do. And I 
do not consider myself a bad citizen, though you 
do, because I advocate this “ plain political axiom.” 
But while you deprecate all governmental endow- 
ments of schools, why do you advocate ‘an annual 
appropriation for the collecting of materials and 
sending forth substantial public documents, contain- 
ing real information to the agricultural community 
in regard to their business.” The late bundle of 
trash from the Patent Office, I suppose you consider 
a substantial document of the class you wish to 
patronize. Verily, friend, thou art inconsistent, 
and I fear somewhat agrarianish in thy principles. 
At all events, thou art not well versed in true poli- 
tical economy. ‘* Let us have no national school,” 


you say. Then let us have no national monopoly . 


of the public domain, which instead of converting 
the proceeds into schools, and roads, and harbors, 
for the benefit of those who pay their money for 
them, have diverted every dollar so wrung from the 
hard toil of the poor pioneer in the forest, for the 
cut-throat purpose of ‘ glorious war,” upon a de- 
fenceless people, to gain more territory to devote 
again to the same purpose. But this is not, I sup- 
pose, in your opinion, “ beyond the proper sphere” 
of government. 

. Philips’ Reply to Reviewer, is an interesting 
article, and I feel pleased to think that I have been 


the cause of drawing him out so fully. Still, he © 


might have written more lengthily upon the several 
inquiries made, with equal interest. Iam sorry to 
think from the closing paragraph of the Doctor’s 
letter, that perhaps he ee my remarks were too 
much in a vein of ridicule, for an entire stranger to 
indulge in. But the truth is, he is no — to 
me, and I know he loves a joke and would laugh 
heartily now if he could * ferret me out,” and learn 
how I know that peas “ have a haulm.” 
Gardening, No. 7, should never have been thus 
entitled ; for, although an interesting article upon 
geological science, it has not one word upon the 
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science of gardening. ‘In uncultivated grounds, 
soils occupy only a few inches in depth of the sur- 
face,” is an old theory that may be true in Europe 
when it was first written, but it is not so when 
applied to millions of acres of American soil ; 
which, in some of the western states, is deeper than 
the plow ever runs. I do not believe that “ every 
gardener or farmer who know the sorts of plants 
naturally produced upon a soil,” would be able to 
determine its value for cultivation. I recollect being 
told many years ago in Michigan, while “ land 
hunting,” that wherever I found the burr oak, I 
should find warm, rich, sandy land; and yet, in 
truth, [ found it afterwards growing upon poor, 
cold, hard, clayey land. So “ these plants are not 
absolutely to be depended upon;” in fact, only in 
extreme cases, not to be depended upon at all. 

Wool-growing in Western New York.—Ilike this 
kind of articles. In reviewing it I wish to ask Mr. 
Peters a few questions, which I am sure he will 
answer freely, to make his statements more plain to 
some of us dull-brained city dwellers. You state 
that we can buy farms at $10 or $12 per acre, that 
will carry “ 300 sheep to every 100 acres of cleared 
land ;” but do you in the cost make allowance for 
woodland? Would not that be included in the 
price, and, of course, add to the capital? And, 
again, you allow no chance whatever for a poor 
man, or one even with $3,000 or $4,000, to engage 
in wool-growing in western New York. Must all 
of that class be driven to the prairies of the west ? 
Now, it appears to me, if no man with a less 
capital than $14,000 can profitably engage in the 
business, that very few will undertake it without a 
better show of figures than yours. The truth is, 
that the capitalist can make “ 11 per cent.” so much 
more certain and easy, that he will not engage in 
the laborious business of a sheep farm, without a 
prospect of much larger profits. Will twelve tons 
(and what kind) of hay without grain, winter 100 
sheep? Is20 acres of pasture, on an average, nota 
small allowance? Do you pasture meadow and 
grain fall or spring ? 

Feeding Large Dogs in Town.—If with the first 
feed described, you will give nineteen twentieths of 
these dogs, each a sixpence worth of strychnine, it 
will save much future expense, and add greatly to 
the comfort of many thousand citizens, and still 
leave all the dogs that can be of any possible ad- 
vantage to their owners or anybody else—dogs 
inthaled ' 

Ladies Department.—Not a word to say. I dare 
not look under that—what-d’ye-call-it? and I can- 
not see the beauty of the thing unlessI do. So I 
will pass on to the 

Chapter on Grasses, which is well calculated to 
give correct information to the boys. But, pray 
tell me, which is the real Kentucky “ blue grass,” 
Poa pratensis or Poa compressa? [Botanists have 
decided Poa pratensis.] What is called blue grass 
in New York is a different grass from that which is 
so called in Kentucky. If * E. L.” will write an 


article giving a plain description of each kind of 
hay and pasture grass—when sown—growth— 
size—duration—use, &c., and the editor will illus- 
trate with cuts [we will do it], it will be a very 
valuable article for the Boys’ Department of this 
paper. I think that the distillation of spirit from 


the seeds of several of the true grasses, as well as 
from the juice of the sugar-cane grass, is no less 
“useful” than the production of hay, bread, beef, 
pork, paper, hats, mats, bags, and ladies’ bonnets, 
all of which are made of the “‘ grass of the field 
that perisheth.” And yet I am a strict temperance 
man. But I know that distilled spirit is one of the 
blessings of civilisation, and for many oe not 
only useful, but almost, perhaps wholly, indispen- 
sable. How dreadfully is this good gift abused ! 

Boys, be Kind to Domestic Animals.—I could write 
a long sermon from this text; but when done it 
would not comprehend more meaning than those six 
short words. Let me but learn the natural disposi- 
tion of a boy to be crue] to domestic animals, and I 
will paint his horoscope most truly ; but it shall be 
an unenviable picture for him to look upon. Very 
likely the prison and gallows will form the end of 
the view. No trait in a child’s character is more 
displeasing to me. No nation of people, except 
some of the very lowest grades of African Cachanini, 
attempts to live without the use of domestic animals, 
Let them ever be treated kindly in all respects. 

Foreign Agricultural News.—Here I find an 
article from the Gardener’s Chronicle, upon the sub- 
ject of substituting other ceed wheat, with a view 
of shortening the growing season, and consequently 
bringing on the harvest in summer instead of 
autumn. I should like to know what is the reason 
our winter wheat cannot be grown in England, and 
whether the experiment has been thoroughly tried 
with seed from this country?» In this country, our 
seeding is done before the harvesting in England. 
W hat they call spring wheat there, which I believe 
is usually sown in February, when brought here, 
becomes winter wheat, and must be sown in autumn 
to perfect its seed. 

Pulling Flax.—The directions will answer as 
well for this country as England. But there is so 
much labor attached to growing and preparing flax 
for the spinner, that other crops will usually be found 
more profitable here than flax, except when grown 
exclusively for seed, and then it need not be pulled. 

Making Rhubarb (pie plant) Wine, or preserving 
it, I cannot see the object of here where we have so 
many other better things. 

Bones Dissolved in Caustic Ley.—It seems curious 
that it should be necessary to publish this fact, 
known to every “ old woman” who ever made 
soap, and much more curious that it should have 
ever been the subject of a patent. But that was in 
England, where one is restrained by an excise law 
from making his own soap out of his own bones. 
grease, and ashes. 

The Potato Disease.--The remarks upon this go to 
prove to my mind, that the cause of this lamentable 
malady lies beyond the reach of all human skill; 
and I fear it is destiny that we shall no longer de- 
’ upon this crop as a means of sustaining animal 
ife. I sincerely hope that my presentiments will 

rove false. 1 cannot read an article upon the sub- 
ject without having vivid pictures of human suffer- 
ing presented to my mind. 
he Editor’s Table is not as sumptuously fur- 
inished this month as usual, and so we can the 
sooner pass over it. 

Results of Hydropathy seems to be the most 

tempting dish to a cold water man. This is un- 
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doubtedly a good curative system ; but like a great 
many other new systems, it claims too much—so 
much, in fact, that the whole is pronounced a 
humbug. I have myself experienced relief from 
a medicinal application of cold water upon the 
spine, for neuralgia; but it is far from infallible. 
Your recommendations of ablution as a preventive, 
ought to be rigidly practised, and although I doubt 
its effect to drive away “ nine-tenths of the diseases” 
of the human family, it might affect one-tenth, and 
would be so much clear gain. 

Life in Prairie Land.—-As you say the fair 
authoress is an acquaintance of yours, and as you 
are-a bachelor, I am somewhat afraid to trust to 
your recommendation without an endorser. If you 
had told us whether the lady had been an actual 
dweller [she was] in the land she describes, we 
could have formed a better judgment of her ability 
to describe the wild scenery of that wild country. 

French Cookery.—There is decidedly too much 
of it already in this country for the health of the 
people. It is a poor book to recommend to “ plain 
jarmers.” Better publish the manner of cooking, 
and style of living in New England, when your 
worthy father was a youth there 

The Trees of America.—I really hope this is just 
what it should be, for upon no subject was a good 
standard work more needed. Your remark that 
‘the engravings are executed with considerable 
skill,” is such faint praise, that I am induced to 
think they are not what they should be. [They 
are very neatly and accurately done.] It is one of 
the great beauties of Michaux’s work upon the 
same subject, that the engravings are superb. if by 
some means the public mind mg America cannot be 
induced to preserve and cultivate forest trees, the 
day is not far distant when we shall be as destitute 
of timber as many parts of Europe, where the want 
of it is distressing. I suppose I must not say it 

should be the duty of the United States government 
to plant and use groves of timber upon the vast 
tracts of western prairie land, lest some politician 
should tell me that « that was not the legitimate 
business of government,” but ‘‘ should be left to in- 
dividuals,” and therefore never accomplished. 

. Review of the Market.—There are two or three 
facts in this of so much importance that [ cannot 
close my review without calling the serious atten- 
tion of American cultivators to their importance. 
Wheat in this market, the last of August, is worth 
14 to 13 cents per pound; manufactured into flour, 
only about 2 cents per pound. Rye is one cent per 
pound, and corn a little less. Sugar averages 
about 6 cents per pound, while mustard is from 16 
to 31 cents per pound. Now is it possible that any 
jarmer can grow and pay freight upon, to send to 
market, 16 or 20 Ibs. of wheat at the same price as 
one of mustard, or that he can manufacture and 
send to market 12 lbs. of wheat flour. for which he 
gets no more money than for one of mustard? Or 
can the planter send 4 Ibs. of sugar to pay for 1 1b of 
mustard? A crop of mustard can be grown and sent 
to market as cheap as a crop of timothy seed, and 
yet that is quoted at an average of about 3 cents per 
pound, Again, 6 lbs. of hops will bring as much 
as 60 lbs. of wheat; and 1 Ib. of hops can be ex- 
changed for 24 or 3 lbs. of sugar. As hops will 


Northern farmers to undertake to compete with 
corn sugar against the southern cane? If you can- 
not afford to exchange flour, you can mustard and 
hops. _ It is singular, too, if beans and peas, parti- 
cularly the latter, cannot be grown as cheap as 
wheat ; yet they are quoted 50 per- cent. higher. 
Again, sumac is quoted at about four-fifths the 
price of tobacco, and yet it does not require so rich 
a soil, nor one-tenth the labor of tobacco. It is also 
worth more by the pound than wheat. There are 
certainly great inconsistencies in these prices, 
which must wholly arise from the neglect of those 
who are the most interested, as to what is the most 
profitable crop for them to cultivate. Revizwer. 


EE 


THE CORN CROP. 


InpIaN corn will soon be among our largest 
exports; anything, therefore, which may tend to 
cheapen its production, and facilitate getting it 
either to a home or foreign market, will be adding 
so much to the wealth of the country. At present 
prices, all acknowledge it to be a very profitable 
crop to the Western farmer, when proper attention 
is bestowed upon the culture; we can show it to be 
equally so in New York, and even sterile New 
England. 

No tarmer should think of planting corn on land 
that is not ina condition to yield him at least thirty 
bushels to the acre, and fifty bushels would be still 
more profitable. If his land cannot produce 
this, he had better cultivate it in some other crop 
till it can. If it yields forty to fifty bushels 
per acre, under an ordinary rotation, the stalks in 
the Northern States will pay all expenses of culti- 
vation, leaving the corn a clear profit, after deduct- 
ing the interest of the money on the land. In this 
case we assume that the stalks are cut up close to 
the ground, with the corn on—then properly 
cured—and that they are prepared by the cutting 
machine before feeding ‘bien out to the stock. 
Many sound, practical farmers, contend that, cured 
and prepared in this way, a good quality of corn 
stalks is as valuable for cattle fodder as_hay. 
On an average, we do not think so, but will put 
them down at half the present value of hay here 
—say five dollars per ton. Admitting that they 
average four tons per acre, well dried, their value 
would be twenty dollars, which is certainly more 
than the average cost of cultivating an acre of corn. 
Corn is now worth seventy-five cents per bushel 
in this market. Thirty bushels would be $22 50; 
fifty bushels, $37 50 per acre. Allowing $5 for 
rent of land, and a large profit would be left, unless 
one had been very extravagant in the purchase of 
manure ; and even in this case, not more than one- 
third, or one-half, should be charged to the corn 
crop, as much of its fertility would be still remain- 
ing in the ground for the succeeding crops. 

The above is merely our calculation, and we 
admit that it isa favorable one for the corn, as 
nothing is allowed for injuries by the frost, worms, 
storms, &c. Still, we think thirty bushels per 
acre is easily attainable on an average of years, 
throughout the country. If any of our readers 
can make it out less or more, we shall be glad to 
be favored with their calculations, and put them 





gtow wherever corn will, is it worth while for 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 








Ladies’ Department. 








THE LIFE OF A FARMER’S DAUGHTER 
ALIKE PHYSICALLY AND MENTALLY 
USEFUL. 


W ny how is this, my dear Mr. Allen—two num- 
bers of the Agriculturist, and the Ladies’ Department 
without an original paper? Such a thing has not 
happened before since January, 1845, when you 
first announced your intention of re-opening (in 
connection with the Boys’ Department) these rather 
novel features in an agricultural journal. What 
has become of your sometime indefatigable corre- 
spondent, “ E. 8. 7” Do pray, tell her, we cannot 
do without her. 

I hope the remarks of ‘“ Reviewer” have not 
paralyzed the pens of the sex; for, though not re- 
markable for courage, they surely would not be 
alarmed at the innocent notices of one holding the 
thankless office of a critic. They must remember 
that it is his province to decry everything that does 
not suit his peculiar fancies, and seem, at least, to 
despise all opinions but his own, and they certainly 
would not quarrel with a man for performing 
strictly the duties his calling may impose upon 
him. By the by, I wonder if it would be possible 
for any one to sit down and write a candid, impar- 
tial review of an article or articles, unbiased by 
his own prejudices, unswayed by any tenets but 
those of peace and good-will; without sneering at 
practices different from those he has been accus- 
tomed to, or turning things into ridicule because he 
does not understand them. I wish some one would 


try, if only for the novelty of the thing. To be | 
sure, the tone of a person’s mind will give a color- | 


ing to his expressions, and he must have his own 
particular thoughts about matters ; but unfortunately 
in the trade of reviewing, there is too often some 
purpose to serve, which obliges the critic to la 

aside justice, so that we generally have as muc 

reason to suspect his praise as his blame. This, 
however, applies to reviewers in general; not to 
ours in particular, to whom it is to be hoped these 
remarks do not apply. 

I do not know how it may be with some others 
of the sisterhood, but for my part, I would quite as 
soon hear the sex called ‘ too effeminate and dys- 
peptic, and ridiculously full of affectation of deli- 
cacy,” as be sickened with appellations of ‘ the 

retty dears,” ‘‘ sweet creatures,” and “angelic 

eings,” which some writers are so profuse in 
using. While the one only savors somewhat strong- 
ly of individual pique, the others are better befitting 
the sentimental heroine of a love-sick novel, 
than an intelligent flesh and blood woman. It 
seems, too, that American ladies need reforming 
mentally and physically. Now I do not know the 
latitude and longitude of our friend’s locality, and 
therefore cannot even “ guess” at the class of ladies 
forming his acquaintance, but he appears to be in 
an unfortunate situation somewhere, and the sooner 
he can get out of it the better. 

_ Nevertheless, while there is need of a reforma- 
tion, the hope arises that it has already commenced 
in some parts of the country, and we will not 


“wholly despair” that farmers’ daughters may yet 








return to a life alike physically and mentally 
useful. Ten years ago, the a only was 
thought of in their education. They could spin 
and knit, weave and braid, wash and scrub, and 
when not carried to excess, the labor was most 
beneficial for the body. But alas! the poor mind. 
Out-stripped and despised by its robust companion, 
it was dieted like a feeble child, till it found its 
sole nourishment in the scandals of a gossipping 
neighborhood. When awakened to the magnitude 
of this error, they ran into an opposite extreme, and 
the mental alone was cared for; living languages 
and dead, philosophy and mathematics, ologies and 
the fine arts were crammed into their heads, till much 
learning had well nigh ‘ made them mad,” while, 
in the meantime, the body was left to consume in 
indolence, like the mind before. They have not 
found an equilibrium yet, but the prospect is 
brighter, though it is difficult to determine which 
out of the two evils is the least. It is sad to see 
a bright and vigorous intellect joined to a feeble, 
wasting body ; but it is brute-like to mark a being 
full of life, and health, and animal strength, with 
the inner life glimmering only like the decaying 
embers, with the soul which likens us to the god- 
like, slumbering in a lethargy of ignorance, dead to 
its high calling, and its vast powers. We will 
hope, however, even in these days of “piano 
thumping,” to see the proper medium attained, and 
American women, laying aside their dyspeptics and 
affectations, with healthful, exercised minds and 
bodies, taking a stand that shall place them at once 
above the reproach of the wise, and the sneers of 
the ignorant. E. M. C. 
Lynn, Oct. 2, 1846. 
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PotisH Manner OF PreseRvING Tomatos.—Boil 
water with as much salt in it as to give it an agree- 
able saltish taste, and let it stand tif it is cold, then 
ag it over the tomatos, which should previously 

e treed from the green and all impurities, without 
breaking the skin, in a wide-mouthed glass bottle 
or jar, when they should be closely papered uf 
and set in a tolerably cool place, such as a store 
room or pantry, but a cellar is not necessary. The 
tomatos should not be closely packed, but if pos- 
sible allowed to swim about in the jar; and in this 
way they are preserved in Poland till they come 
again, always taking out a few when wanted, and 
covering the jar again. 





To PRESERVE THE BricHt GREEN COLOR OF 
VEGETABLES, such as spinach, beans, peas, &c., 
put a small teaspoonful of saleratus to every half 
gallon of water in which they are to be boiled. 


ee 


A Drop or two of honey well rubbed on the 
hands while wet, after washing with soap, prevents 
chapping, and removes the roughness of the skin— 
it is particularly pleasant for children’s hands and 
faces in cold weather. 

scl 


OnE pint bowl of common salt makes three 

a of brine strong enough to bear an egg, or 

oat a potato, which is as good a test of its strength 
—this is a saturated solution. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


By the arrival of the steamer Acadia, we are in 
receipt of our foreign journals up to November 4th. 

MarkeEtTs.—Ashes steady. Apples, the best New- 
town Pippins command from 30s. to 35s. per barrel, 
equal to $7,50 to $8,75. Cotton had fallen 3d. per 
Ib. The high price of provisions has an injurious 
effect upon the article, and many of the manufacturers 
have resolved to work short time during the winter, 
which it was anticipated would reduce the consump- 
tion of this great staple fully one-fourth. Stock on 
hand at Liverpool on the 1st of November, 570,000 
bales, against 922,000 same time last year. Flour had 
fallen 1s. per bbl. Indian Meal continued on the ad- 
vance, and was in great demand. It was considered 
cheaper food for the poor than flour, and therefore 
preferred. Beef, a slight improvement. Pork dull, 
at a decline. Lard, 1s. to 2s. above last quotations. 
Cheese has fallen 4s. per cwt. The sales in this 
article were large. Naval Stores without change. 
Rice in fair request. Tullow an advance. Tobacco no 
change. Wool the same. 

continues easy and abundant. 

* Provisions of all kinds were finding their way into 


.Great Britain, France and Germany, in large quanti- 


ties. This has quieted the fears of any want on the 
part of the people of these countries, and put an end 
to further speculations. The markets were gradually 
coming toa settled state, and although the demand 
for American produce promises to be large, it will not 
be greater than we can easily supply ; we need, there- 
fore, expect no further advance in our products, but 
rather a slight depression in their prices during the 
winter months. 

Paulownia Imperialis.—This is a highly ornamental 
tree, which has not been fully estimated in this country. 
It appears that for the first year or two, when planted 
in congenial soil, it grows most vigorously, and con- 
tinues its growth late in autumn. The shoots, from 
their extraordinary grossness, are not properly ripened, 
and consequently get killed back to the harder parts in 
winter. I have plants at this moment with leaves 20 
inches across, and shoots of the current year’s growth 
6 feet long. I was informed that when first planted in 
the Garden of Plants at Paris, it grew away in the 
same robust manner. This is not, however, now the 
case ; the original tree which first flowered there is 30 
feet high, the branches are about 20 feet in diameter, 
witha clean stem 3 feet in circumference. The leaves 
now upon this tree are about the size of those of the 
Catalpa, and the shoots scarcely exceeding a foot in 
length, which of course ripen perfectly. This is 
(October) covered with a complete mass of incipient 
blossoms, which do not expand until next spring, 
when the tree exhibits an inconceivable picture of 
beauty. It is a remarkable fact that this tree only 
flowers in alternate years, when it ripens an abun- 
dance of seed. What an admirable subject this is for 
shrubberies and general ornamental planting, both as 
regards its foliage and flowers, and may well be point- 
ed out as an object deserving the attention of planters. 
—Gardener’s Chronicle. [This splendid tree is per- 
fectly hardy in the neighborhood of New York, and it 
is said that there is a specimen somewhere on the 
Hudson that has made shoots the present year eighteen 
feet in length!! This species was first introduced 
into the United States in 1842, by Messrs. Parsons & 
Co., of Flushing, who have a tree containing flower- 
buds in an incipient state, which may be expected to 
put forth some time next May | 

Influence of the Moon on Vegetation in Columbia.—In 
this country trees and plants during the increase of 
the moon are full of sap, at the decrease the sap de- 





scends. This is so well established a fact, that timber 
felled at the increase is useless, rotting immediately. 
I have myself seen in the Cauca the great bamboo, 
called Guadua, whose joints supply the purest water 
in the first quarter of the moon, perfectly dry after the 
full moon. Does this singular fact lead us to suppose 
that Nature intends it as a sort of repose for the 
—s process where winters are unknown ? 

To Hatch Eggs.—It has been generally supposed that 
heat is all that is necessary to incubation, and that 
placing eggs in an oven which could be kept heated at 
a moderate and even temperature, eggs might be 
hatched to any extent. This was the plan adopted at 
the Eccaleobion, exhibited in London some few years 
since, but which, from the uncertainty of its opera- 
tions, and the small per centage of chickens hatched 
to the number of eggs destroyed, rendered the machine 
useless, except as a mere exhibition. Many men of 
science and writers of books have also stated, for 
years past, that they have succeeded in hatching by 
artificial means; but when the system is examined, 
it will be found that all their attempts for practical 
purposes have been useless, and therefore aban- 
doned.— Ib. 

Bones Dissolved in Sulphuric Acid—I applied them as 
manure to strawberry plants in pots for foreing, and 
from the appearance of the plants I am satisfied it is 
one of the very best manures for this fruit, and worthy 
of extensive trial. I have tried the effect of various 
manures on the strawberry, but never had plants near 
so good as I have them this season. 

Salt a Manure for Potatoes.—I have heard of several 
instances of sound potatoes being grown where the 
land was previously dressed with salt, and one very 
striking instance has come within my own knowledge. 
I am satisfied that all light soils that have borne dis- 
eased potatoes this year, or that are intended for plant- 
ing potatoes next spring, should be dressed with from 
10 to 15 cwt. to the acre, applied half now, and half in 
the spring. This application is simple and cheap, and, 
at all events, can do no harm.— J). 

Salt a Preventive of the Potato Disease.—A very in- 
telligent laboring man, who cultivates about 4 acres 
of land, informs me that he this year tried the effect of 
soot and of salt on small portions of his potato crop. 
The potatoes were planted in drills, and manure from 
the pigsties was laid over the sets. Intwoof’the rows 
soot was sprinkled, in small quantities, over the sets, 
before the manure was laid on. In three other rows 
salt was similarly applied. When the potatoes were 
got up, a short time since, only two or three were 
ound diseased where the soot had been applied, and 
none at all where the salt had been used. Those to 
which nothing had been applied, except the manure, 
contained a large proportion of diseased potatoes. The 
soil on which this experiment was tried was light and 
gravelly.—Jb. 

Professor Schonbein’s Gun Cotton—A short time 
since, an experimental trial took place in the proof 
square of the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, with the 
newly-invented gun cotton of Professor Schonbein, of 
Basle. The result of the experiment was highly satis- 
factory, and has led to an order for the Professor to 
manufacture a ~~ — with which experi- 
ments will take place with heavy ordnance, in the 
presence of the select committee. Those who wit- 
nessed the firing of a rifle in the proof square, which 
was fired with a minimum charge of the cotton by 
Lieut-Colonel Dundas, state that there was no report, 
no smoke, no recoil, and scarcely any residuum in the 
breech of the gun ; in fact they were not aware of the 
gun —— been fired till the effects of the ball were 
seen.— Ib, 
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Editor's Cable. 


Ercuines of A WuatinG Cruise. With Notes 
of a Sojourn on the Island of Zanzibar ; to which is 
appended a Brief History of the Whale Fishery. By 
J. Ross Browne. Illustrated by Numerous Engrav- 
ings on steel and wood. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Pp 580. Large octavo. Price $2.00. The 
author of this work appears to be endowed with 
respectable talents, and a refined education ; and, like 
many other young men, with an inherent desire to see 
the world, was induced to undertake a cruise in a 
whale-ship. In submitting his narrative to the public, 
he says that he was actuated mainly by a desire to 
make his experience as useful to others as it has been 
to himself; and, by a faithful account of the service in 
which he spent so eventful a period of life, to show in 
what manner the degraded condition of a portion of 
our fellow-creatures can be ameliorated. The startling 
increase of crime in the whale-fishery demands a 
remedy. Scarcely a whaler arrives in port that does 
not bring intelligence of mutiny. Are the murderous 
wrongs which compel men to rise up and throw off 
oppression, unworthy of notice? Will none make the 
attempt to arrest the fearful progress? Such a state 
of things surely calls for investigation. The work in 
question is undoubtedly a faithful and graphic delinea- 
tion of the whaling service, and the thanks of every 
true philanthropist we think are due both to the pub- 
lishers and to Mr. Browne, for their noble exertions in 
behalf of the suffering and too often oppressed mariner. 

NorMan’s SouTHERN AGRICULTURAL ALMANAC, 
for 1847. Edited by Thomas Affleck. Devoted 
exclusively to the interest of the South. New Or- 
leans: B. M. Norman. Pp. 86. An almanac is indis- 
pensable to every one. But when, in addition to its 
calendar, eclipses, &c., it contains a large amount of 
information suited to the farmer, the planter, the mer- 
chant, the manufacturer, and others, forming a work 
of constant reference in the way of business, its value 
and usefulness are greatly increased. Such we con- 
sider the present publication to be, a proof of which is 
manifested by 4S of its pages being filled by the ad- 
vertisements of a large number of the business men of 
the South and West. The work is handsomely embel- 
lished, and is to be enlarged in future, and annually 
continued. 

A TreaTISE on ALGEBRA, containing the latest 
improvements, adapted to the use of Schools and 
Gillages. By Charles W. Hackley. Harper & 
Brothers. Pp. 503, octavo. Price $1.50. This is a 
valuable addition to the many choice elementary 
works now in use among American students, embody- 
ing the latest improvements in the arrangement and 
classification of the science to the present time, from 
the best sources from abroad. Without atterapting 
originality, the author has succeeded in incorporating 
much that is new to the American student, from the 
French, German, and English works on this subject ; 
and he has thus given additional facilities for ac- 
quiring this important branch of a mathematical 
education. The work is well printed in clear type, 
and upon good paper, an important consideration to 
the student. 

Tue Tennessee Farmer anv Horticucturist. 
Edited by Charles Foster, Nashville, Tenn. We 











have received the third number of a Journal of the 
above-named title, devoted to the improvement of, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, the Mechanic Arts, and the | 
promotion of Domestic Industry. It contains 24 oc- | 


tavo pages, and is published monthly at $1 a year, 
InTRODUCTION OF THE CuLTivaTION oF RicE 

into France.—The design has been formed of intro- | 

ducing the culture of rice into the delta of the Rhone. 


According to experiments made on a surface of 25 
hectares (614 acres), the rice plant promises a pientiful 
yield of about 50 per cent. In the sitting of the 
Scientific Congress, at Marseilles, on the 9th ult., a 
calculation was presented, according to which, above 
20,000 hectares (49,422 acres) of the salt lands at the 
mouths of the Rhone, and which is capable of being 
flooded, could be turned into rice fields, The whole 
area, at an average of 50f. per hectare, is now scarcely 
worth 2,000,000f.; while if rice were grown upon it, it 
would be worth 3,000f. per hectare (the hectare is a 
trifle less than 2} acres) ; and thus the landed pro- 
erty of the department would be increased in value 
iy 120,000,000f., and even 300,000,000f., if this branch 
of agriculture were also introduced into the neighbor- 
ing departments. 
AGRICULTURAL Statistics or New Yorx.—The 
following statistics of agriculture are furnished by the 
Marshals employed to take the census of 1845:— 


Acres of improved land in the State. - - -11,767,276 


” barley under cultivation: ----- 192,503 
Bushels of barley raised------.++++++- 3,108,704 
Acres of peas under cultivation------- 117,379 
Bushels of peas raised------+++-+++- 1,761,503 
Acres of rye SOWN- - ++ ss cccccccccvocs 317,099 
Bushels of rye harvested..-.--+++++++ 2,966,322 
Acres of oats SOWN- +--+ +eeeeeeeeces 1,026,915 
Bushels of oats harvested.-------+-++-- 26,323,051 
Acres of beans under cultivation------ 16,231 
Bushels of beans raised--+-++-+++++++: 162,187 
Acres of buckwheat under cultivation. 255,495 
Bushels of buckwheat raised---------- 3,634,679 
Acres of turnips under cultivation: ---- 15,322 
Bushels of turnips raised-------+---+- 1,350,332 
Acres of potatoes under cultivation..-- 255,762 
Bushels of potatoes raised------------ 23,653,418 
Acres of flax under cultivation-------- 46,089 
Pounds of flax raised.-----++++++++++- 2,897,062 
Acres of wheat sown.-.--++e++eeeeees 1,012,655 

7 wheat harvested.--........++ 958,233 
Bushels of wheat raised--..+-+-++++0- 13,391,770 
Acres of corn SOWN.--++e+e sees erence 595,134 
Bushels of com harvested------+----- 14,722,114 


CnuarcoaL a ReMepy FOR THE Potato Disease. 
—Almost everything has been tried to cure the potato 
rot, but with little or no success ; and the impression 
seems to be general that the murphy will rot, no matter 
what is done. 

The application of charcoal has recently been re- 
commended, and ina few instances a trial has been 
given it, that has been successful. The following 
facts would seem to show that it sometimes answers 
as a remedy. 

Mr. N. Green, of Forestburgh, Sullivan county, 


| planted, last spring, three rows ot potatoes side by side. 


To one row he applied, at planting, charcoal ; to ano- 
ther, ashes ; and to the third, lime. When the potatoes 
were dug, there was not a rotten potato in the hills in 
which charcoal had been put; while all the others were 
more or less rotten. 

Mr. John M. Towner, of Monticello, last year ap- 
plied charcoal, and his potatoes were all sound, and of 
a superior quality. This year he putit in but a few 
hills, which were not affected, while there was hardly 
a sound potato in the others. 

Mr. Harvey Hamilton, of this town, has kept pota- 
toes a whole year, with charcoal. They did not 
sprout nor wilt. 

Half-rotten potatoes have been put in powdered 
charcoal. In two weeks, the rotten part was found 
black and dry. 

These facts are interesting, and may lead to import- 
ant results. They are published for what they are 
worth, the writer hoping that others may be induced 
to give charcoal a trial.— Monticello ( Vt.) Watchman. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 
PRICES CURRENT IN NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 23, 1846. 
ASHES, Pots, ......--++seeeceee per 100lbs. $5.00 to $5 12 

POATIG, wcccccccccccsvccccocccocccells § 75 “ 6 81 


BALE PROP Bie ccc vcccdcctct vcveceocveceehe 5 “ Yj 
BARK, Quercitron,.........sseeseeeeee-ton, 2600 “ 27 00 


BEANS, White, ...cccccocsccccccccees bush, 118 * 195 
BEESWAX, Am. Yellow, ...-00-eccesccoolls 2B 30 
BE ME gisiiescrcsscsccds i 
BONES, ground,......-.+. ae ccnieclecee el UNIT: 40 * 55 
BRISTLES, American, .....+-+s+eeeeeeeelb. 2“ 65 
BUTTER, Table,.....-..+eeeseees waielesiote ys 25 

RAE antephameeniientae Qg * 13 
CANDLES, Mould, Tallow, ...0.+++++++-do. > * 1 

Speim,..... gieieseraie sieis veelbie ee lbreiele ells aoe 38 

Stearic,...... cece cccecesccvesceeedO. 2 “ 25 
CHEESE, Sta i veic are clas aieluie welg 6 6 e%sie Gane me ene 5 “s 10 


COAL, Anthracite, ever esee sone ++ e 2000 lbs. 6 00 - 7 00 


CORDAGE, American, ...+..+..+.e0+seeelb. mS 12 
COTTON,,..0-c.ccee sso maeseteleseene sees “ - 12 
COTTON BAGGING, Amer hemp,.... yard,  * 14 
Kentucky,...--+++ se ccee sees ceeee cdl. _ 12 
PRAT, 6000 ccescncccss cocccesescedlt = * 34 
FLAX, American, ........++ +00 evasive ee ele: Ui as & 
FLOUR, Northern and Western,.......-bbl. 525 “ 5 50 
Fancy,.-.esccccsceccccsscccssseeeedd 600 “ 6 50 
Bouthern, ...-.ccccccccccccscccceed, 595 * 5 50 
Richmond City Mills,....-...+.-.--do. 700 “ 725 
YO,occccccccscccscccccsce sovves --do. 375 “ 400 
GRAIN—Wheat, Western,...........-bush. 105 “ 120 
Southern......-.0eeedo. 100 “ 1 10 

Rye,..--seeeee ce occcccc cece cece cel. qe * 80 
Corn, Northern,.......-eeeccceceeedO. 6 sg 80 
Southern, ........ NoseseegectlOe ‘a 75 
Barley,...0ssescccceescoccesesseedO. ee * 63 

Oats, Northern,......++s00cceeveeedO. 35 37 

30 33 


Southern, «00.00 sceccceecceedO, 
GRID, dbssesseccecssssscscsssesnncths £95 * 399 
HAY. Ai UBIO) .<0.00000008 00s cece cess LOO IDS. 40 “ 45 
HEMP, Russia, clean,.....- covcecscese ston. 200 00 “ 210 00 
American, water-rotted,......- -eeedo. 105 00 “ 185 00 
American, dew-rotted,.........----do. 7500 “ 125 00 
HIDES, Dry Southern,..... see seeseeee ed. tas 
MNO E Piss civesis ese bses'ness sssicislaciceis cceisialie 9 
 ciiinereticiwiencn ae = 
LEAD, Pig,.--- .cccccccccscccccccccescened®, 445 * 
Sheet and bar,...- .ccecceccccccccoolDe 
MEAL, Corn,....- awe aie 086s Owe beware Ee 3 75 sc 
BEN esti csclcisisive ce cicccecssecocsliGs “laote S* 
MOLASSES, New Orleans,.........+++-gal. ‘ 
MUSTARD, American,.......+-seceeeseelb. iS 
NAVAL STORES—Tar,......++++0+0++bbl. 
RICH) 0005400 bicscscelccsastuevses's -do 
Malice civics ceive velc'scciclcisivies oases 
Turpentine,........+.ecsee cece ceed. 
Spirits Turpentine, Southern, .....gal. 
OIL, Linseed, American, .......-.+++++++do. 
ASLOL, ese ceee cece ccecccsesesee oO. 
MGAN oo oc: 5.00 0 1s:ceie: sin06ie nie seein annem OD: 
a errr. | 8 
PEAS, Field, La CT are Te arrears | |. 
PLASTER OF PARIS,.... +++ +eeeee+-tOn. 
Ground, in bblis., .-+..see0e. of 300 Ibs. 
PROVISIONS—Beef, Mess,....... aicosteretiiile 
Prime, . 000 2000 ose oO. 
Smoked, ......-- -eelb. 
Rounds, in pickle,. .do. 
Pork, Mess, .....--++ 1. 
Prime, ... 0 cee cccccsee cscs cee dO, 
Lard, SC OP LT CR | 
Bacon sides, Smoked, ...- .+++++e0+dO. 
In pickle,.... +. eee ceee sees dO. 
Hams, Smoked,..--.+++ +e cece ++ -do. 
Pickled, .-.- 20+ sce cseecceee ed. 
Shoulders, Smoked,..... deioysinwtoeielas 
Pickled, .... 220 sees ceecccseeedO 
RICE, «00 cccccccecs cocccceveevessees 100 ibs. 
SALT, 2000 cccccccccccccece cove ccccces SOCK, 
Common, ...- s+ eeeeceeeeeeees DUSH. 
SEEDS—Clover,....--eeeccecceecccsceoelD. 
Timothy,...-cccccccccccceccoed DUSK. IL 
Flax, clean. ......ccsccoccseeseeeeeddo. 10 
FOUGH, 2000 cccccccccccccccccseedO® 9 
SODA, Ash, cont’g 80 per cent. soda,... «lb. 
Sulphate Soda, ground, ...-..++++++-d0. 
SUGAR, New Orleans,.....escceceeeeee AO. 
SUMAC, American,.........seecceesceetOM, 3O 
TALLOW, eeeeeeeeesee eee eeeeeeeeseeeees b. 
TOBACCO, .02+ ccccccceccceccccecscccceeEO. 
WHISKEY, American,.....++0+sseeeeee gal. 
WOODLS, Saxony,..--osseceecevccecccosoll 
MePin0.,.cccccceecceeecceccccese eed. 
Half blood... cccccerccccccccec cee, 
Common Wisse 4 0d06 was 00000 eeeuseees 
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Remarks.— Ashes since our last have advanced 50 censs. 
Coal $1. Flour has fallen from 50 to 63 cents. Wheat 10 cents. 
Corn, Barley, and Oats, have advanced a trifle. Hay has fallen 
Scents. Hops lto3cts. Whiskey3cts. Other things remam 
stationary, or so nearly so, a4 to require no notice. The fall in 
prices corresponds with those in Europe by our last advices, and 
may te considered beneficial upon the whole, to the farmers of 
the United States, as it will enable them to export much more 
largely than if prices ruled high. 

Moncey is easy, but as Governinent is likely to want large sums, 
it is*doubtful how long this state of things will continue. We 
advise the farmers to sell forcash, and buy forcash. Above all 
things keep clear of debt. Indebtedness 1s a great evil, and makes 
one @ serf rather than an independent landholder. 





To Corresponpents.—M., T. B. Miner, M. W. Philips, 
Winter & Cu., John Parker, and Henry Ancrum, are received. A 
Young Farmer was anticipated by our own account of the 
Flushing Fair, which was in type previous to his article coming 
to ers. otherwise we should have been pleased to have given it 
an insertion. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—We are in receipt, and will notice in 
our next, of Chemical Essays relating to Agriculture, 
E. N. Horsford ; also Transactions of the American Agricul 
Association. 





SaMPLEs oF Woou.—We are in receipt of some very choice 
samples of fine wool, from the excellent flock of Mr. Samuel 
Whitman, of West Hartford, Conn. 





Stock ror THE Soutu.—We noticed some beautiful Devons, 
Southdown sheep, and Dorking fowls, shipped from this port fur 
the Messrs. Jones, of Georgia. They were purchased of Mr. L. 
F. Allen, of Buffalo. 





NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

Just received a few of Bryan’s celebrated Premium Fanning 
Mills. Price from $21 to $26. 

Also a large supply of Sinclair’s, Thorn’s, Stevens’, and Ho- 
vey’s Stalk, Straw, and Hay Cutters. Price from $8 to $30. 

Corn Shellers of all patterns, from $7 to $50. 

Burr Stone Mills, of various patterns, from ]2 to 36 inch stones. 
Price from $25 to $160. 

Improved Horse Powers, Ross’s, Warren’s, Trimble’s, and 
Taplin’s—Also Wheeler’s celebrated Railway Power. 

Threshers of different patterns, with or without Separators. 

Pitt’s and Sinclair’s Corn and Cob Crushers. Price $30. 

Corn Shellers, with Mill attached forgrinding. Price $12. 

Clover and Sugar Mills, and Root Cutters. 

Ruggles, Nourse & Mason’s celebrated Centre-draught Plows, 
of all patterns and sizes. 

New York cheap Southern Plows, made up by Patent Machi- 
nery, of best White Oak timber, and first-rate quality of castings, 
consisting of the following patterns :— 

No. 1 
“ 1] 
“ 12 


Corn. 

No. 2, M. & Co. 
“ 3, M. & Co. 
“* 4. M. & Co. 
** 14 Dutcher’s. 
“ 2 Ditto. - 

Nos. 18, 19, 20, 21, Miner & Horton’s. 
Castings forall the above, at very low prices. 


Also Meyer’s Improved Premium Bergen Plows, made up in 8 
superior manner. A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N.Y. 





A FARM FOR SALE IN ILLINOIS. 

A choice, rich tract of land, of 640 acres, part of which is roil- 
ing prairie, and part well timbered, within half a mile of Albion, 
the county town of Edwards county, [llinois, is offered for sale or 
exchange for good property in this State. Itis within ten miles 
of navigable waters, and a very healthy situation. For further 
particulars inquire (post-paid) of , 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N. Y. 


MATCH HORSES, 

One pair of very fine dark bay horses, six years old, long tails, 
oe Nagy high. One pair light bay, seven years old, square 
tails, 16 hands high. One pair grey ponies, five years old, and 
several young single horses. For sale cheap. 

Address C. JOHNSON, care of A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water St. 


IN PRESS, 

Barlow’s Hasty-Pudding, a Poem, together with a Memoir 
on the History, Mythology, Properties and Uses of Maize or 
Indian Corn. By D. J. Browne. Price 12} cents. 

W. H. GRAHAM, Tribune Buildings, New York. 
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SOUTHERN AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 


The Subscriber has just opened an Agricultural Warehouse at 
New Orleans, where he will constantly keep on hand a very 
general assortment of piows suitable for the Southern planter, 
together with harrows, rollers, cultivators, horse-powers, grain 
threshers, rice threshers and hulling machines, fanning mills, 
burr stone and cast iron grain mills, corn and cob crushers, corn 
shellers and huskers, vegetable cutters, straw cutters, seed sow- 
ers, wheelbarrows, trucks, grain cradles, ox yokes, shovels, 
spades, forks, scythes, rakes, axes, hoes, picks, chains, churns, 
grindstones, &c., &c. 

Among his plows are those from the celebrated factory of Rug- 
gles, Nourse & Mason, of Worcester; from A. B. Allen of New 
York ; and R. Sinclair Jr., & Co. of Baltimore. 

Castings of all kinds of patterns extra for the above. 

Agricultural Books, a complete assortment. 

Orders will be received for fruit trees and shrubbery, and any 
other articles planters may wish to order from the north. 

R. L. ALLEN. 


New Orleans, Dec. 1, 1846. 





RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS 


ON 
Natural History, Agriculture, §c., for Sale. 


Michaux’s Flora Boreali-Americana, 2 vols. quarto, with 
Plates. Price $14. 

Burmann’s Plantarum Americanarum, lt vol. large folio, with 
262 Plates. Veryrare. $18. 

Browne’s Natural History of Jamaica, 1 vol. folio, with nume- 
rous plates. $7.50. 

Aublet’s Histoire des Plantes de Guiane Francoise, 4 vols. 
quarto, with plates. $22. 

Hamboldt’s New Spain, Zoology, &c., 3 vols. folio, with plates. 


20. 
Kalm’s Travels into North America, in 1751, containing its 
Natural History, &c.,3 vols. 8vo. $6.50. 

Bartram’s Travels in Florida, 1 vol. 8vo. $4.50. 

Garcilasso’s Description of Florida (in Spanish), 1 vol. folio. 
Very rare. a 

Garcilasso’s Royal Commentaries of Peru, Translated by Ry- 
caut, 1 vol. folio, with plates. Rare. $10. 

Pliny’s Natural History of the World, Translated by Holland, 
1 vol. folio. Rare. $17. 

Tusser’s 500 Points of Good Husbandry, quarto edition of 100. 
Printed in Red and Black. $6. Very rare and curious. 

Inquire of A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N. Y. 





AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


New Haven, Ch.nsecccccccccvcescoeeccook. Trowbridge. 
Newark, N.J...- Sebo bonb abe eanes sveeeseee cee Myers. 
Philadelphia......-J. M. Campbell and David Landreth. 
Washington, PR iche ne pevecsenansssoesee, R. R. Reed. 
Albany, NN. Yuvee eoee ceececeses cosccccccccele H. Pease. 
=— MV. Y..-.Stoddard & Babcock and L. W. Hall. 

uburn, N. VY... cccccccsecccccceee Alden & Markham. 
Rochester, N.Y-cccccsccccccscccccccccee’. F. Crossman. 
Buffalo, N. EO SE TT ET H. Butler & Co. 
Boston, BRD sck'c 908 d0db500y 550000050 een eee. 
Milwaukie, Wis. TeP.cccccccccccccce cht ale & Hopkins. 
Chicago, Ill.....scesses cece ceeeseeeeeS, F. Gale & Co. 
Columbus, Ga., and Montgomery, Ala....+Hall & Moses. 
St. Tauis, MO. ccccccecseccccccccccccechtalsall & Collet. 


Morton & Griswold. 
Louisville, Ky..+++++++++0+++++ 7 George Lapping & Co. 
A. G. Munn. 
‘New Orleans ..eccesscseeD. Baker & Co. and N. Steele. 
Cincinnati, (Perey Peres, fe H. Moore & Co. 
Charles q C. cw ccvccccccctsecccccsecsds LNOMpPSON. 
Athens, Ged. 200 cere bub o bes eneenseaneceses J. Richards. 


Savannah, Gwe rcocccrcvcccccceee Densiow & Webster. 


Norfolk, Vassccs pibbbbnw scene ebeceeerene Vicke sy 
Richmond, VA stb eesdbesecdescsesncese ren Pa mer. 


Natchez, ee ey er Ss. Tainter. 


Woodland, La., East Feliciana........Rev. A. W. Pool. 
General Travelling Agents, } pet menaced 


Bound volumes can be obtained at any of our Agents at $1.25 
per volume. 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 

Being a condensed Encyclopedia of Northern and Southern 
Farming, embracing Soils, Manures, Draining, Irrigation, and all 
staple productions, as the grasses, grain, roots, and miscellaneous 
articles; cattle, the dairy, horses, sheep, mules, swine, and 
poultry ; their treatment, food, diseases, &c., &c. Price $1 retail. 
A liberal discount to the trade. For sale by 

SAXTON & MILES, 205 Broadway. 
A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street. 





THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

Published Monthly, by Saxton & Mites, 205 Broadway, New 
York, containing 32 pages, royal octavo. : 

TERMS—One Dollar per year in advance ; three copies for Two 
Dollars ; eight copies for Five Dollars. 

When Agricultural Societies order the work for distribution, 
among the members, the price will be only FIFTY CENTS a 
year, for the Monthly Numbers, and SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS 
per copy for bound volumes. It will be expected that these 
orders come officially, and be signed by the President or Secretary 
of the Society. The object in putting our periodical at this very 
low rate is, to benefit the farming community more extensively 
than it could otherwise be done. We hope, henceforth, to see 
the Agriculturist in the hands of every Farmer and Planter in the 
country. 

Each number of the Agriculturist contains but One sheet, and 
is transported by mail under the same regulations as a3. 
viz.: free any distance not over 30 miles from its place of publica- 
tion; over this and within 100 miles, or to any town in the State 
of New York, one cent postage on each number, and one and a half 
cents if over 100 miles, without the State. 

Back Volumes of THe AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, With 
tables of contents complete, for sale at $1.00 each; ele- 
gantly and uniformly bound in cloth, $1.25. These are hand- 
some, tasteful books, and make very desirable premiums for dis- 
tribution with Agricultural Societies, ard should also find place 
in all our District Schoo! Libraries. They constitute the best and 
most complete treatise on American Farming, Stock-Breeding, 
and Horticulture, extant. When several copies are ordered, a 
liberal discount will be made. 

Editors of newspapers noticing the numbers of this work month- 
ly, or advertising it, will be furnished a copy gratis upon sending 
such notice to this office. 


THE TREES OF AMERICA, 

NaTIvE AND FoREIGN a Botanicaliy Delineated 
and Scientifically and Popularly escribed ; being considere 
rincipally with Reference to their Geography and History. 

il and Situation; Propagation and Culture; Accidents and 
Diseases ; Properties and Uses; Economy in the Arts; Introduc- 
tion into Commerce ; and their Application in Useful and Orna- 
mental Plantations; illustrated by Numerous Engravings. By 
D. J. Browne, Author of the “ Sylva Americana.” Large 8vo. 
pp. 532. Price—Superbly bound in gilt morocco, $6—In muslin 


extra, $5. For sale by 
SAXTON & MILES, 206 Broadway, N. Y. 


PERUVIAN GUANO AT REDUCED PRICES. 

The subscriber keeps this superior fertilizer constantly on 
hand for sale, in bags, barrels, half harrels, and kegs, It comes 
direct from the Agent of the Peruvian Company, and is warranted 
genuine and of a first rate quality. 

Five tons and over..........+++++.++-2 cents per Ib 
One ton and under fivetons..........21-8 do. 
Half a ton and under one ton.......--21-4 do. 
Under half a@ ton.... eccccccccccccceed 1-2 do. 

This Guano is packed in bags weighing from 120 to 150 Ibs. ; 
barrels, from 220 to 250 lbs.; half barrels from 115 to 130 ibs ; 
kegs about 60 Ibs. each. When a larger quantity than one 
ton is taken, it is expected it will bein bags. No allowance 


for tare, and no charge for packages. Cartage extra. 
; A.'5. ALLEN, 187 Water Stréet, N. Y. 


PROUTY AND MEARS’ PLOWS. 


Quite a variety of the above plows can be had at the New 
York Agricultural Warehouse, together with the most complete 
assortment of all kinds to be found in the United States. 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N. Y. 
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